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CHAPTER I. 



THE GOLDEN HOÜR. 



It was not wisely said — this authoritative 
caution. Itmade her ashamedof herseif; afeel- 
ing that it is injudicious to cause in a woman ; 
it is apt in time to react against the one who 
causes it. Her mortification at his daring to 
imply that hitherto she had not taken a high 
stand, kept her silent for a few minutes, during 
which Roy forgot what he had said last, and 
at the end of which he spoke again, soothingly. 

" I am going to Heiston in a few days, dar- 
ling. I shall teil my uncle then that I shall 
introduce my bride to him soon. While I'm 
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away, I shall leave you and Georgie to look 
after each other." 

" Roy, I'm happier than I have ever been 
in my life," she exclaimed, warmly. All shame, 
mortification, doubt, and uncertainty vanished 
as shelistened to the words of tender care 
and authority from the man she really loved. 
" I'm happier than I have ever been in my 
life/' she repeated, half a note lower ; and no 
little pang of conscience told her that she was 
happier than, perhaps, she deserved to be. 
Kate knew that to a certain degree she had 
been wild and wayward. But as yet she saw 
no cause to be sörry for it. So they went 
home engaged that day, and there were many, 
though mute, thanksgivings uttered by Mrs 
Lethbridge that they were so. The affair was 
tangible — it had a distinct shape and a clear 
outline. " It was charming that they had 
settled it so soon, while she was down there," 
Georgie Fleming said, as she stood with one 
hand in Kate's and the other in Roy 's at the 
conclusion of her congratulatory speech. Then 
Kate embraced her warmly, and Roy kissed 
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her as he would have done the sister she 
seemed to him. And Georgie turned away 
with a ball in her throat and her teeth chat- 
tering. It was all so eharming to her. 

So through the few following glowing se- 
cond-summer days, Georgie was apparently 
always sunny as the weather, and happy as 
the hewly-engaged lovers. Kate Lethbridge 
forgot the first impression made on her at the 
flower-show, and grew to like Roy's lovely 
Cousin almost as well as she would have done 
had Georgie been piain and unattractive — to 
like her far better, indeed, than she did Mrs 
Darrock, who had some troubles of her own 
on hand which she kept to herseif, and bore 
in a silence that saved her from all that odious 
pity which is twin to contempt. 

Kate was intensely happy in her new se- 
curity — happy in a way that at once put 
her in possession of a higher portion of her 
womanly heritage than had hitherto been 
hers — a certain dignity, namely, that gave 
her a better grace than ever in Roy Flem- 
ing's eyes. She was very satisfying to him 
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at this time. Love had not a stultifying or 
saddening effect on Miss Lethbridge. She 
accorded the man to whom she was engaged 
a fair and füll devotion, but she paid it in a 
bright, brilliant way, that made him proud of 
her, instead of being nervously anxious to 
avoid the appearance of sentimentalism before 
others, which is the paramount Sensation of 
most engaged men. In society she gave no 
sign of being dazed by the position, the at- 
tainment of which flooded her heart with a 
passionate joy, that those who knew her best 
scarcely believed the flirt capable of feeling. 
She neither seemed absorbed in Rov, nor did 
she strive to engross Roy's whole attention. 
At the same time, she honoured him in the 
thousand ways a woman can honour and exalt 
the man she loves before others. He had good 
reason for being proud of his choice, he feit, 
when Georgiens delicate tact taught her to 
say, 

" No one ever portrayed it so prettily be- 
fore, Roy. She's the first betrothed towards 
whom I can't feel aggressive. I think I should 
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have disliked even Kate, if she had sat in silent 
adoration before you, instead of being as she 
is — ^more amusing than before." 

" She isn t too demonstrative, is she?" Roy 
asked, with a pleasant recoUection of the affec- 
tion Kate permitted herseif to demonstrate 
when they were alone. He was worshipped 
by one who had tasted plenty of homage, 
too, from other men. Worshipped with a füll 
warmth, which left him no room for doubt, by 
a woman who refrained from rendering either 
him or herseif ridiculous in the faintest degree 
in public. 

This last calm before the storm which finally 
arose and shattered her life, was so strangely 
sweet, that she loved the days as they passed, 
marking the death of each one with a tender- 
ness as the death of a friend who had been 
kind to her. Resting lovingly upon the hours 
with a reliance that was soon rudely broken 
up — in happy forgetfulness of that prophetic 
plaint of hers uttered but the other night, 
" Oh, Roy ; nothing lasts ! nothing — nothing," 
— ^in utter forgetfulness, too, of the certainty 
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there is that those who sow tares will not reap 
wheat. 

The evening before the day Roy had fixed 
for his journey to Heiston, they were alone 
together after a long day spent with his cousins 
at the Hall. The wonderful second-summer 
weather was still lingering over the land, and 
as they stood at the open window of the Orange 
drawing-room, a flood of almost mid-summer 
perfume came sweeping over them from the 
heavily-laden, late-flowering Jasmine, and roses 
that covered the end of the house. Kate put 
her hands out to meet it, as it were, saying, as 
she did so, 

"Now I want this hour to last — and it 
won't." 

" We shall know many happier hours, my 
darling/' he answered, putting his band on 
the waving luxuriant dark brown hair, that 
was far fairer in his eyes than Georgie's golden 
locks. He was thinking ratlier seriously about 
the object of his trip to Heiston. His uncle 
had maintained a dignified reserve lately — 
had, in fact, abstained from taking the 
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slightest notice of some rather important 
questions which Roy had deemed it judicious 
to raise on the subject of a proposed mort- 
gage. "It was time to look after the old 
gentleman/' Roy was feeling as he stood 
caressing Kate. 

Suddenly she moved her head and looked 
at him. The shade on his face gave her the 
first uncomfortable Sensation she had experi- 
enced since her engagement. Some ghost 
from the past flitted before her, and her heart 
went down under the thought of " what, if 
this should deepen ? " 

"Roy," she whispered, putting both her 
hands round his arm, "stay here a little? don't 
go away to-morrow ? " 

It was the first time she had uttered a re- 
quest that bordered on the childish. It was 
new to him, this little spasm of unpracticality, 
and he laughed as he sat down and drew her 
nearer to him, saying, 

"You're not going to pretend that you 
can't exist without me for a few days, are you, 
Kate ? it will be a holiday for you. I give you 
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permission to improve the shining hours with 
Captain Lyster, or even with Maurice Byrne, 
if you like it better." 

" Don't say that — ^you doD't mean it," she 
replied quickly. Then she sat down on the 
window-threshold ahnost at his feet, and pre- 
»ently moved again, and was kneeling before 
him. 

He was touched, shaken, intoxicatedby the 
wealthof love shown in the attitude, evidenced 
in the face of the girl who was reversing the 
Order of things she had hitherto known, for 
him. His arm went round her, he pressed her 
nearer to him, tili her head lowered itself, and 
all the ardour of her nature went out in one 
long, buming kiss upon his hand. 

Then there was a deep silence, and when at 
length she raised her face to him again, Roy's 
brow brightened, and his voice shook with a 
joy he had never ]^nown before, as he said, 
" My own Kate, all distrust is over between 
US; I never thought to win such love as 
yours." 

" Here comes my mother, with a chapter of 
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your story, Roy," Kate said, rising, as Mrs 
Lethbridge came into the room with a new 
Magazine in her hand, and a lamp bome aloft 
by a servant behind her ; " let us get up and 
read it." 

So they got up away from the window, and 
the golden hour was gone. 

The golden hour was gone! for Mr and 
Mrs Lethbridge remained with them, making 
polite conversation for Roydon with good inten- 
tions; consequently, the rest of the evening was 
pleasant, but silver-grey in hue in comparison 
with what had gone before. Pleasant for 
Kate to sit there feigning to work, knowing 
well that Roy was watching for every glance 
which she might see fit to spare from the strip 
of muslin she was embroidering. Still, though 
it was pleasant, Kate feit that the inevitable 
check which she was always receiving had 
come. She had been in a mood to converse 
with the man she had promised to marry — to 
speak to him about her hopes, and her wishes, 
her fears, and perhaps her faihngs. There 
had been so much excitement in her lifo * 
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lately, that her strain (even since things had 
been settled between them) had been the re- 
verse of coherent. But her mood to-night 
was soft and sober; and had she been left 
alone with Roy a little longer, she might have 
Said some things straight from her heart, ön 
which the impress of truth would have been 
too strong for Roy to doubt her ever again 
without sufficient cause. As it was ! well ! 
Mrs Lethbridge deemed that it " looked better 
not to leave the young people too much 
alone." It was all pleasant enough therefore, 
but still Kate grew restless after a time, and 
suffered her tongue to stray off into superfluous 
panegyrics on Maurice Byrne. ^ u 
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CHAPTER IL 

FAREWELL. 

" It was their last hour : 
. . . a madness of farewells." 

EvENiNG again. The stage more open and 
the actors less so than those described in the 
last chapter. No golden hour this, whose 
events are now to be chronicled. There was 
nothing bright about Maurice Byme's last 
hour at Thursford Hall. 

He had taken leave of them all — all, at least, 
save Mrs Darrock, and now it was eight 
o'clock, and at half-past nine an express train, 
that did not stop tili it reached the terminus, 
was to take him to town. His luggage was 
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packed, directed, gone to the Station. He 
had received the last good wishes and band 
pressures from his host and hostess ; the last 
bumpers that would ever be filled to his honour 
in that house were drained to his further suc- 
cess, to his future triumphant retum. And 
now he was out at the extreme end of the 
colonnade with Mrs Darrock. 

She had come out swiftly from amidst the 
rest in obedience to the mandate his eyes gave 
her. Her hand had rested on his arm during 
their transit from the hall-door to the West- 
end of the house ; it was clasped in his now as 
theypaused at the ballustrade, against which 
she steadied herseif, and still there was silence 
between them. 

At last, slowly, as if he would have her mark 
well what he was about, he raised the hand he 
held to his hps, kept it pressed to them until 
the intensity of that pressure sent a shiver 
through her frame which shattered and dis- 
pelled the silence. 

" Maurice, I am going to break my own 
heart." 
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She Said it with a sorrowful sincerity that 
was perfectly in unison with the white, suffer- 
ing, stemly sweet little face he looked down 
upon in the moonlight. He made no reply. 
He only took her other hand, and then held 
them gently, facing her the while in silence. He 
had made his final appeal seven days before. 
Up to the present, his resolution to say no 
more remained unshaken. She went on speak- 
ing very fast, as it is the custom of women to 
speak when they are much wrought upon, but 
in a lower voice than the majority of her sex 
manage to sustain under such circumstances. 

" T am not going with you. I can't be your 
wife. After the agony I have known so long, 
what matters a little more agony of the same 
sort ! but my mind quails at the thought of a 
new form of pain. A touch less than the joy 
I think I should have in being with you, might 
tum me into a discontented woman, whom 
you might leam to loathe. My love would 
point my terror of the ways of life, the man- 
ners, and the views to which you are habituated. 
To know you far off and not bound to me will 
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leave my life as barren as it was when we 
came together the other day : but to know 
you far off while I was with you and you were 
bound to me. O Maurice, I dare not risk 
such a death for such a love." 

" I asked you uot to give me any *reasons/ " 
he replied, "and you are obeying me; these are 
mere subtleties of feeling." 

" But I cannot crush them." 

" Then T will." 

He had previously spoken in his customary 
measured, monotonously sweet tones, but now 
his words leapt out in the voice of a god ; and 
without embracing her he swayed her so to- 
wards him, that she trembied on his breast. 
" What Stands between us now?" he asked; 
" not the wrjiiths of all that you consider sins 
and wrongs that I have committed — not the 
shadow of the likelihood that I may commit 
them again. Whatever I am, my seal is upon 
your soul as my kiss is on your brow." 

He bent, suiting the action to the word — 
burning in his meaning with his lips upon her 
forehead. It was hard to remember that he. 
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who loved her so, scoffed at the things she loved 
— disregarded the ordinances she valued, — 
disbelieved in all things in which she had 
faith. It was hard, but she did it. There 
was no dramatic trickery in the way in which 
she stuttered out, 

" Maurice, I dare not ; this is the last — 
last — " her accents died away in a mixture of 
sound and gesture that was half moan, half 
caress, and whole agony. For one moment 
she clung to him with the convulsive force 
that is popularly supposed to be the special 
attribute of the drowning wretch in relation 
to the familiär straw ; her arm went round his 
neck, her hand curved about his head with 
that tender fierceness which a great genius 
has painted on the face and in the action of 
the British maiden whom the Roman soldier 
is leaving. So for one moment she clung to 
him. Then she suddenly released herseif, fer- 
vently wishing as she did so, that she lacked 
faith in that etemity, the fear of forfeiting 
which made her forfeit him. 

As she stood away from him, he clasped 
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bis arms over bis ehest, and raised his head 
high above the crouching miserable woman 
before bim, wbose sole joy in life firom tbis 
moment might consist in the knowledge that 
she bad, at a cruel cost, acted conscientiously, 
and done right after as fearful temptation ta 
tum aside as she could have been subjected to. 

" Whatever your decision, I promised that 
I would accept it withont appeal, Mrs Dar- 
rock. You have made it ; there now remains 
notbing to be said but good-bye." 

He Said it so firmly, so coldly, it seemed 
to the suffering woman, who heard in those 
words " Kfe*8 good-bye to the hope of a mo- 
ment/' Mutely, not a word she said, to the 
heart he wrung she pressed the band he ex- 
tended to her. Then he went on, 

" I don't upbraid you ; it's the curse of 
your sex, all of you, the good and the bad 
alike, to crave for the excitement of men*s 
love ; you good ones strive to balance matters 
by finally rejecting it when offered by sinners.'' 
So far he still spoke coldly, but here the Hall 
bell Struck the quarter to nine. His hour 
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had come. " Good-bye, God bless you," he 
muttered huskily, tuming away ; and at these 
words she was shaken again. 

"Maurice, Maurice, believe that he can, 
and I will even now." Her hands dropped 
down from before her eyes. He was gone, 
and she was uttering her recantation to space. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE FIRST BLOW. 



The fact of Mr Fleming having maintained 
a strict silence towards Roy on matters which 
intimately concemed that gentleman, has been 
stated. The reasons for his doing so shall 
DOW be set forth, as they materially further the 
action of the drama narrated in these pages. 

When it had once fairly come into Mr 
Fleming's mind that he was a man in the 
prime of Kfe — ^that Miss Barlow was a woman 
capable of vast improvement by means of 
matrimony — that lamenting would not bring 
back the heau aabreur, and that Roy was 
likely to prove contumacious if too hardly 
pressed — ^when these materials once got into 
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bis mind, he suffered them to mix and grow, 
until they bore fruit after their kind. 

After the manner of weak men, Mr Flem- 
ing much preferred doing a thing, and men- 
tioning his intention of doing it afterwards, 
to risking Opposition and demur by talking 
about it first. So now, when he resolved to 
speak to his daughters '* about marrying that 
good creature, Miss Barlow," he resolved at 
the same time to marry Miss Barlow at once, 
and suflFer the talk to be a subsequent con- 
sideration. 

He mooted his plans to Miss Barlow with 
some ability, when it is remembered how long 
it was since he had done anything of the kind. 
He told Miss Barlow in one short compact 
sentence, that it seemed to him they could be 
very comfortable together, that it would be 
quite convenient to him to marry her in three 
days, and that as it would be desirable to in- 
form his daughters of the event as soon after 
the ceremony as possible, she had better write 
a note before they went to church, which could 
be posted on their way home. 
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Miss Barlow's habit of meekness served her 
well at this juncture. Had she not feit from 
the bottom of her humble heart that it was 
hers to obey on all occasions, she would have 
irritated Mr Fleming out of his hononrable 
intentions by uttering a feeble protest against 
being false to the trust Miss Fleming had re- 
posed in her. As it was, pallor and surprise 
claimed her for their own, in a way that was 
unbecoming to her complexiop, and detri- 
mental to her lemon-coloured gloves. For a 
few minutes she sat deaf and giddy ; the brief 
gaze up to the dazzHng height on which he had 
oflfered to place her, robbed her of such small 
self-possession and sense as nature had origin- 
ally gifted her with. "I thought I should 
have dropped my cup/' she said afterwards in 
detailing these delicate particulars to a friend ; 
" and so I should, if Mr Fleming's eyes had 
not sustained me" This was a neat way of 
phrasing the fact of Mr Fleming's eyes having 
scintillated with nervous dread of the clatter 
which would be consequent on that display of 
emotion she had in contemplation. 
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To live for two days under the roof of the 
man who proposed marrying her on the third, 
was a breach of etiqnette — of morality almost — 
of which Miss Barlow feit herseif incapable. 
She had no friend in the town of Heiston to 
whom she dared confide the great fact before 
it was an accomplished one. She had very 
little money. She had even less self-posses- 
sion. Accordingly her nervousness and em- 
barrassment made themselves manifest in a 
variety of ways, and suggested "London" as 
the stage for the ceremony to Mr Fleming's 
mind. 

" If you can't stay here, you had better go 
up to Town to-day and get your agitation 
over, and your things ready by Friday, when 
I'U join you at some quiet church where we 
shall not be stared at." Mr Fleming made 
the proposition with an activity that came of 
the profound pleasure he feit in the probability 
of the instant temporary removal of the woman 
he had just proposed to install permanently 
at Heiston. It was a contradictory phase of 
feeling, but far from an uncommon one. 
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*Twere long to teil and tedious to hear how 
Miss Barlow first fidntly acquiesced in, and 
then still more faintly protested against, this 
plan-^how finally she accepted it, and packed 
her boxes towards its being carried out, and 
suffered herseif to be consigned to a dismal 
hotel in Pimlico. " *Twas sad, *twas pitiful 
to see her, afler ineffectual stniggles to aid 
herseif, cast herseif upon the raercy of a dozen 
dulcet-toned deeeivers, in blaek silk and big 
chignons, who forthwith out-fitted her for 
" mamage and India," while she stood with 
amazement, and watched the growth of the 
bill, and was vaguely grateful to them for pro- 
viding her with things, the need of which she 
had never known. It wonld have tonched 
the stoutest heart with pity to mark the meek- 
ness with which she ate buns of a puflFy 
habit for luncheon in dim shops that were 
pervaded with an odour of rancid butter and 
repletion-suffering flies. She developed re- 
spectful gratitude to the waiter who served or 
didn't serve her as the gay fancy took him, in 
a way that caused him to mention her with 
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pleasing familiarity and airy impertinence, as 
' one of them governesses a'waitin for her 
missus." When on the third moming of her 
sojourn, big boxes arrived for her at eight in 
the morning, he put her up in his scale, and 
graciously looked upon her as a country dress- 
maker come up for fashions, or a lady's maid 
on a mission of reorganization. At twelve, 
when two small, dark broughams stopped at 
the hotel door, and out of the window of one 
of them an elderly gentleman's face peered 
inquiringly, waiterdom gave up guessing. And 
when Miss Barlow came down in a pearl-grey 
satin dress, and a bonnet, over which stepho- 
notis and myrtle strayed in a profusion that 
would have satisfied twenty brides, wonder- 
ment reigned for at least two minutes. 

Such an uncomfortable little wedding it was, 
after all, smoothly and swiftly as it seemed 
to go. They were driven through some by- 
streets to a darksome church, where a sexton 
gave Miss Barlow away with a grin, thinking 
the while " how the old 'un " (meaning Mr 
Fleming) "was a-doin' his family." The clergy- 
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man who tied the nuptial knot was a dreary 
man, in whom, when the Service was over, 
Mrs Fleming recognized one of her buried 
dead, the one whose letters had most freqnently 
solaced the solitude of her canary and herseif. 
He had forgotten her, that was very evident. 
Perhaps he had not actually risen to a ' purer 
fame* than that which he had enjoyed in 
Heiston and its environs, but " his wild youth 
was o'er," and the " hallowed form of his love's 
young dream" stood before him now unre- 
cognized. 

She did not recall herseif to his mind in any 
of the thrilling words which she had been 
wont to imagine herseif saying in the event of 
such a thing as a meeting with one of the lost 
illusions occurring. Sentiment had been all 
very well during the long solitary hours she 
had passed in that sitting-room, the window 
of which gave upon the unexciting thorough- 
fare, known as Hel^ton high-street. But she 
had another view now, and a better one, where- 
with to beguile her. Some of the indifference, 
the regardlessness as to trifles, which is apt to 
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be engendered by the possession of wealth and 
Position had settled upon her soul already. 
New ideas as to the relative proportion of 
things flitted across her mind, and in a flash 
it was revealed to her that Miss Barlow and 
all appertaining unto her was of smaU account 
and very far off from Mrs Fleming. 

Women, the least malleable of them even, 
adapt themselves to new riches readily enough. 
TJie lady who had left Heiston in a Tremor, 
composed of equal portions of doubt as to her 
fitness for it and gratitude for the position 
being offered her, went back on the fourth day 
quite prepared to reign absolutely though 
quietly. Mr Fleming had been quite right 
in supposing a magical effect would be wrought 
on this woman did he but throw the hand- 
kerchief to her. He had quietly and grace- 
fully assigned the delicate task of acquainting 
his family with the step he had taken to Miss 
Barlow when sketching out a rough Pro- 
gramme of the proceedings which should 
transform her into Mrs Fleming. The maiden 
had bowed her head, and mutely accepted the 
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bürden laid upon it. The matron declined it 
civilly but distinctly. " It would show more 
consideration for her, and be more according 
to the dictates of taste, if you wrote to your 
daughters yourself," she said, as they were 
driven back to the hotel where waiters had 
speculated on her ; " at any rate, Mr Tleming, 
you will not force your wife to appear to ask 
forgiveness of your children." The bride 
dashed her words with an emphasis she had 
never dared to employ before ; and Mr Fleming 
feit like Frankenstein's creator. 

The end of it was that the newly-wedded 
pair took the joumey back to Heiston without 
apprizing any one of what they had done in 
their absence from it. The huge travelling 
trunks with Mrs Fleming's name in fat letters 
told the tale at the railway-station, and the 
coachman, who had brought the double 
brougham to meet them in obedience to 
Orders, gleaned the same from a porter. In 
return for the information, he advanced the 
opinions that the house would be too hot to 
hold all that was in it ihis night, and that 
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quiet-going ones (specially chestnuts) often 
served you the worse tricks. Then his master 
and his new mistress came too close for him 
to go on advancing his sentiments with 
impunity, and presently the honour was his of 
driving home the most disturbing element 
that had ever come into the* Fleming family. 

About four hours before, a much more im- 
portant person in the eyes of the household 
than even Mr Fleming himself had reached 
Heiston. Roydon had arrived unexpectedly, 
having walked over quietly from the Station 
without beat of drum or signal of approach in 
any way. Partly out of regard for him (he 
had been much about the place as a boy) and 
partly out of regard for themselves, he had 
been received with that touching and disinter- 
ested homage which is only shown to a pre- 
sent or well-assured future power. If he was 
not already lord of all he surveyed, he was 
made to feel that they appreciated the fact of 
his being so without fail by and by. The 
State of the stables was reported to him ; 
Dolph's horses were eaten their heads off; the 
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best wine was brought to him, the chief syco 
pfaant in the gardening department came to 
teil him of a new garden master had planned 
out, and to ask for Mr Roydon's revision and 
amendment of the design. Miss Heming's 
own groom was desirous that he should see 
the Bribeiy pony, in order that the pony's 
mistress might hear from an eye-witness what 
capital fettle her pet was in. These things, 
small as they were, brought the fact of what 
he was, of what he must be in time, more 
prominent before him than it had been brought 
of late. A sense of having a big stake in the 
World grew up in him, giving him a keener 
pleasure than it would have given him had not 
Kate Lethbridge existed. He pleased himself 
sitting there alone, when they left him at 
peace finally, by thinking how well all this 
would suit Kate, and how she would grace it 
all. In the cloudy wreaths that went floating 
away from his sight, he figured her sometimes 
young and brilliant as she was now, sometimes 
matured and sobered, sometimes aged and 
saddened a little by touches of some sorrow 
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which even he could not avert from her. But 
under- every phase, he always saw her loving 
and tender, and charming to him. 

It never occurred to him that his uncle's 
journey to Town had reference to anything 
save that business about which he had himself 
come to Heiston. Georgie had said something 
to him relative to having left " Miss Barlow 
on guard over papa ! " but the mention was not 
one calculated to fix: Miss Barlow in his mind, 
and impress the propriety of inquiring for 
her in his memory. " Master would be down 
by the six-o'clock train — dinner would be 
ready at seven," that was the sole information 
he cared to gather, and that was given him 
freely. 

There were no papers, no magazines, no 
light literature of any kind about in the room 
in which he was sitting. The absence of the 
daughters of the house was clearly marked in 
tho ungraceful precision with which all things 
were arranged. It was the same room in 
which a year ago he had come upon Mrs Dar- 
rock and Georgie, after having had that inter- 
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view with their father in which the latter had 
counselled him to " talk to his cousins." He 
remembered that talk also, Mrs Darrock's sharp 
friendly spurrings, and Georgie's sweet, frank 
flatteries. That moonlight stroll, too, came 
back to him ! How entirely Kate Lethbridge 
had succeeded in banishing those memories to 
be sure ! 

They came back to him now; the scene 
was the same, and it would be fiUed in a 
pleasant crowd of kindly-grateful memories 
of the bright blonde who had never swerved 
in her open manifestations of liking for him. 
Posssibly that liking would have strengthened 
into love had not Kate intervened ; bat Kate 
had intervened. He rose np, shaking off the 
insidious approach of speculation on the point 
of what might have been, just as the quarter 
past six Struck, and carriage-wheels sounded 
on the gravel outside. Then he went out 
into the hall, anxious to meet his uncle, and 
hear what that meek old Machiavelli had 
been doing about the mortgage; glad also 
that dinner and the introduction of Kate's 
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name to Mr Fleming's notice would speedily 
result from this arrival. 

The sight which met his eyes arrested him 
on the threshold and the welcome on his Ups. 
Mr Fleming had already got out of the 
brougham ; he had been in the act of tuming 
to assist the descent of his spouse, when the 
announcement, "Mr Roydon is here, sir," 
caused him to start round and forget her, 
leaving the unfortunate lady to struggle 
against diflSculties of an overwhelming nature. 
She, too, had heard that Mr Roydon was 
there, and she knew that she must shortly 
face a man whose best hopes it might be hers 
to cross if she were a lucky woman. The re- 
flection that Mr Roydon's wrath could not 
unmarry her was solacing. But there was no 
immediate solace for a contemporaneous mis- 
fortune. The hem of her garment had been 
securely fastened in by the carriage door op- 
posite to the one out of which she had to get 
on her retum as a bride. It was a rieh stout 
silk — ^wild horses would have had hard work 
to tear its threads asunder. It was, moreover, 
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of a good sensible length, just elear of the 
groiind behind, not the faintest sign of a train 
about it. The consequence was, that Mra 
Fleming executed a compulsory pMy a cross 
between stumble and prance, in getting out ; 
and then discovered, to her horror, that her 
drapeiies remained behinid^ prisoning her peril- 
oüsly between the wheels. 

She was released after a plunge or two that 
was equally ineffectual and obligatory, but the 
dignity of her advent was fatally marred. 
The one drop of balm in her cup was that 
Mrs Darrock had not seen her. A lively 
remembrance of the slow scom which she had 
seen on other occasions spread itself like a film 
over her husband's eldest daughter's face, came 
across her, making her greeting to Roydon 
more awkward, nervous, and natural than it 
would otherwise have been. 

For Roydon, taking in everything at a glance 
which went like lightning from Mr Fleming's 
embarrassment to Mrs "Fleming's embroidered 
white Indian shawl,-^Roydon, after that mo- 
mentary pause of profound surprise, went 
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forward to greet them as cooUy as though 
everything had not been cut from beneath bis 
feet in the last minute. His band and bis 
voice were as firm as ever, as be raised tbe one 
and extended tbe otber in welcome back to 
bis uncle and bis uncle's '' bride I presume," 
be added, bowing to tbe lady. It came in tbe 
Order of tbings to tbe man wbose ancestors 
bad already been gentlemen to bebave like 
one. Mr Fleming, wending bis lonely way to 
tbe room wbere Dolpb's letters dwelt, wbile 
bis wife went to adom berself for dinner, ac-, 
knowledged witb sigbs and tears in bis eyes 
tbat tbe boy had pluck — ^was well wortby to 
succeed Dolpb — was a truer Fleming tban 
" Miss Barlow could ever be tbe motber of," 
be bad nearly sufFered bimself to tbink. 

Tbe blow was a very bad one, a foul and 
cruel one. Roydon feit tbat tbe only tbing 
left for bim to do was to sbow tbat be could 
bear it. He bad never been good at being 
crusbed or disbeartened, be raninded bimself, 
as a servant came in tö teil bim dinner was 
served, witb an air of soft regret about bim 
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that told Mr Roydon Fleming clearly that he 
was in the ranks of the pitied. 

For himself he could bear it without an 
extra throb of the pulse ; but how about the 
girls ? What would Georgie do there, be- 
mothered by the ex-Miss Barlow. ^' Marry 
soon I hope," he thought, and then his pulse 
did throb a trifle quicker, as he thought that 
she might even throw herseif away on Clarence 
Lyster. It would be rather a hard task that 
which he saw before him, the going back to 
Thursford, naraely, and telling those two 
proud women that their father had proved 
himself a fool to the world in his old age. 

He had no fear as to the eflfect the news 
would have on Kate. The loss of wealth was 
not a thing to undermine Miss Lethbridge's 
fidelity, dearly as she lovcd the pomps and 
vanities wealth alone can procure. As he 
thought of her he feit the power rise of grati- 
fying her ambition in other ways than those 
he had hitherto projected. He would make 
her " famous by his pen/' not in diluted 
strains, but in some work which should make 
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the name she was to share sound. He reserved 
to himself the pleasure of telling her of this 
determination and the cause of it by word of 
mouth when he should retum to Thursford, 
and merely wrote her the following short note 
before he went to bed under the roof his uncle 
entreated him to grace for one night : — 

" My dear Kate, 

" A change has taken place in my 
prospects, which will oblige me to remain 
away a few days longer than I intended when 
I left you. I go to Town to-morrow ; when I 
know where I shaU put up, I will send you 
my address. Meanwhile, say nothing to Mrs 
Darrock and Georgie of this, they wiU know 
it soon enough. Take care of yourself. 
" Yours always devotedly, 

"RoTDON Fleming." 

Thinking of what he had written during 
the many hours which he passed wakefuUy 
that night, it seemed to himself even that the 
style was a little too terse, the matter a little 
too meagre. But he comforted himself, 
abolishing the self-reproach by the reflection 
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that Kate " wasn't weak enough to stand in 
need of pen-and-ink caresses." "She'll un- 
derstand why I didn't say more on paper, 
when I go down and teil her the tale of my 
downfall/' he repeated more than once, oblivi- 
ous of the faet that a fancied falling short is 
as bad to women of a eertain calibre as a real 
one. 

There was one thing that would unques- 
tionably have been a great glory and joy to 
Kate Lethbridge, a very rock of salvation to 
her, if only she could have known it. And 
this was, that in these first hours of his dis- 
appointment she was a very briUiant light in 
the darkness to him. The thought of her 
nerved him to make some immediate resolves, 
the falling short of which in execntion would 
involve a degree of humiliation which Roydon 
Fleming was incapable of causing himself. 
He knew that he had a " heart for any fate " 
left to him, though Heiston might never be 
his now, — a heart to bear, a head to plan out, 
and a strong will to achieve any fate. The 
fair place in the couhty, the seat in the Senate, 
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the enrolment of his name in Burke's Bible, 
were (prbbably) gone .for ever. But " he was 
left to himself still." Ah ! the words were 
golden in their stirring, soothing, seductive 
sweetness and flattery. The words were 
golden, had the genuine ring of the metal. 
Kate, though she had not spoken them, had 
surely the power to feel their truth — the sym- 
pathetic soul to spur him on to prove it ? 

He breakfasted alone with his new aunt the 
foUowing day, winning her gratitude and best 
wishes by being light-hearted and agreeable. 
The fresh Mrs Fleming quite understood that 
it might be given to her to be a very great 
blight upon the young man who was civil, to 
the point of forcing consideration from the 
servants towards her by his own manner. 
Mr Fleming had foreseen an unpleasant ma- 
tutinal meal. But his foresight was proved 
false by the event. Roy, looking at it broadly, 
saw only what was human and natural in the 
woman having taken a good thing that was 
oflfered to her, at the cost of a good deal to a 
person who was unknown and indifferent to 
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her. There was nothing high-toned, scru- 
pulous, or praiseworthy in what the late Miss 
Barlow had done. On the other hand, there 
was nothing blame-worthy, unnatural, or sur- 
prising in it. By a series of disjointed State- 
ments and well-meaning allusions, Mrs Flem- 
ing gave him to understand that meekly 
suffering the pricks to enter her feet without 
so much as kicking against them, had been 
the chief occupation of her life. There was 
no marvel to Roy in her readiness to walk 
into pleasanter paths to the exclusion of others 
— even of himself In fact, he bore his first 
blow gallantly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GONE AWAY ! 

" As mine own shadow was this cbild to mo 
A second seif, far dearer and more fair." 

" It's the curse of your sex, the good and 
bad alike, to crave for the excitement of men's 
love/' Maurice Byrne had said to Mrs D^xrock, 
in answer to her final fiat respecting that suit 
which he had pressed in honour and eamest- 
ness. He repeated the saying with mocking 
bittemess, as he walked quickly along the short 
cut from the hall to the railway Station. He 
had been keen in pursuit of this stricken deer, 
who had come to be sorely wounded through 
her own conscientious scruples alone, happily 
through no foul blow from him. There was 
comfort at any rate in that reflection, to her 
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at least, to the one woman in the world whom 
he respected, he had given all the honour and 
glory it was his to give. Whatever eise she 
might think of him in the cool reasoning years 
to come, she could not forget that he had 
freely offered up not alone fame, fortune, and 
name, but his prejudices also at her shrine. 
As a woman she must have kindly loving 
memories of the man who would have sacri- 
ficed to her what he would have refused to 
every other mortal. As a woman she must 
have these, though " as a Christian, she feit 
called upon to consign me to what she con- 
siders the high roadto perdition ;" he had just 
time to think, when his reflections were scat- 
tered by the sight of Kate Lethbridge standing 
in the moonlight by the Grange lawn gate. 

She had received no other letter from Roy 
since that one hurried note which has been 
transcribed, and her heart was hot with Indig- 
nation, and restless with anxiety in conse- 
quence. It seemed to her that his silence 
implied want of trust in her judgment, and 
want of faith in her interest in him. The 
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thought that this might be the case made it 
hard for her to sit still and seem happy during 
the long autumn evenings spent alone now 
with her father and mother — evenings that 
contrasted so vividly with the exciting period 
lately past. She was not graced with that 
trusting nature which feeds upon itself in hope, 
and finds sufficient sustenance therein. Kate 
really needed something tangible to take hold 
of and steady herseif by continually . Roydon 
Fleming's love was very sweet, and very highly 
prized by her, while it was made apparent. 
But its existence was no special joy to her 
when he concealed it carefully. Her self-es- 
teem took fire at the thought of his finding 
anything of greater importance than putting 
his engagement to herseif on a proper footing 
with the head of his family. If he made it a 
minor matter too long he could not blame her 
eventually if she treated it as nought. 

Miss Lethbridge had been turning this pos- 
sibility over in her mind for two hours after 
dinner this day, nnder difficulties. She was 
not permitted to feel wrathful and revengeful 
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undisturbed. Her father and mother spoke 
to her continually, imagining through some 
curious train of reasoning that she would be 
dull without their conversation now that Roy 
was away. Accustomed as she was from her 
childhood to bemg the primary cause of almost 
every movement in the house, the principal 
object, the one thing considered above all 

' others, this watchful attention wearied her to- 
night to a point of weariness beyond which 
was madness, she told herseif at last. " Don't 

. you think this room is very hot ? " she asked, 
rising up ^nd opening the window. Then re- 
membering that her father feit the slightest 
chill in the air, and suffered from it, she put 
the sash down again, saying, 

" No, I see you don't ; so I will go out in 
the garden for a few minutes, and I'll come in 
better-tempered/' she continued, going down 
.on her knees by the side of her father's chair 
and pressing her head against his Shoulder. 

This bright, active' child of his had always 
been dearer than life itself to the quiet, passive- 
natured man, in whose veins the blood never 
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leapt, save when he thought of her. He had 
toiled for her, planned for her, literally Kved 
for her, through many struggles with pain and 
prostration, when it would have been easier for 
him to surrender, had not the thought of his 
" little Kate" girded him up, and armed him for 
the battle again. He was in blest ignorance 
of those flaws in her nature which her mother 
saw and lamented. Her vanity, her greed for 
admiration, her rabid love of excitement, were 
pages in the book of her character which the 
father had been saved from reading through 
his perfect faith in his child. To him she was 
always tender and dutiful, sympathetic and 
true. Never a doubt of whatever it pleased 
her to do or leave undone being right, had as- 
sailed him from the hour when she first put 
out her little hands to him, causing him to 
greatly wonder at himself for being the father 
of such a sprightly atom. 

She retumed this perfect love to the füll. 
Kate, who half unconsciously dramatized every 
action, every incident, every thought almost, 
portrayed filial aflTection for her father with an 
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artistic power that only comes from feeling it. 
Truth reigned supreme in their alliance — ^the 
best of her always came out in her relations 
with her father. 

" I have no Rock to take, and its too late for 
you to care to put your boots on again, isn't 
it ? " she asked, as Mr. Lethbridge inquired 
" if she was going out alone ? " 

" Yes ; I'm not up to that to-night ; I have a 
little head-ache/' he replied, " don't stay out 
long, Kate ; we must start early to-morrow, 
you know." 

" And you must make out a Ust of the 
things you want, to-night/' her mother re- 
minded her as she went out of the room to get 
her shawl and hat. 

" I think ril have some negus when Kate 
comes in," Mr Lethbridge said, as they heard 
the hall door bang behind the young lady ; " I 
have managed to catch cold, I'm afraid, to- 
day, and I mustn't be laid up, and disappoint 
Kate of her drive to-morrow/' 

" Negus won't do you any good, suffering 
from dyspepsia as you do," Mrs Lethbridge 
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rejoined. Then they went into a discussion as 
to the relative merits of hot brandy and water, 
gruel, or white- wine whey — a discussion which 
lasted half-an-hour they discovered, when the 
clock Struck half-past nine. 

" I wish Kate would come in, that we might 
get to bed early," Mrs Lethbridge exclaimed, 
breaking a silence of twenty minutes that had 
fallen upou them. 

" I'll go to the door and call her," Mr 
Lethbridge replied, and presently his " Kate ! 
Kate! " resounded thtough the evening air, and 
there was no answer. 

" She wouldn't go round to the stable at 
this time of night, would she?" Mrs Leth- 
bridge asked, Coming out leisurely to join her 
husband. Anxiety had not set in yet. What, 
indeed, was there to cause it ? 

" I'U go and see/' Mr Lethbridge went out 
into the kitchen where the groom was sitting. 
" The stable-door was locked," the man told 
him ; " Miss Kate couldn't be there." 

Once more Mr Lethbridge took up his Sta- 
tion at the hall door. The night air had grown 
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very chilly now, he shivered as he stood. 
"Do put on an overcoat while you're wait- 
ing for that child," his wife calied from 
the dining-room. Then she rang the bell 
for wine and glasses, and hot water, where- 
with to " make them comfortable when they 
came in." 

"When they came in!" When they did 
that, not all the wine of the south or water of 
all the rivers would make them " comfortable" 
any more. 

" She'U go away to-morrow without a list 
of half the things she must get," Mrs Leth- 
bridge soliloquized, as she took apiece of paper 
and jotted down a few commissions. Then 
she grew absorbed in her occupation, and for- 
got the absentee tili the clock Struck again, 
half-past ten this time. " Kate not in yet? how 
extraordinary ! " she thought, rising hastily, 
and going out to the hall. Mr Lethbridge 
had left his Station by the door now. He was 
not to be seen. She went and strained 
her eyes, gazing out into so much of the 
moonlighted world as she could see in 
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every direction. Her heart was beating 
quickly now, yet "what on earth is there to 
be alarmedabout?" she said in defiance of her 
own terror. 

That cold, clear moonlight, Mrs Lethbridge 
involuntarily shuddered and stepped out of it 
into the shade of the house. It seemed to 
shine down upon her with a calm compassion 
that was more cutting than any pitilessness 
could have been. It made her remember all 
the traditions she had heard respecting it. 
Men had maddened under its rays — had dis- 
torted their faces, and it had fixed the distor- 
tion upon them. She shuddered away from 
it into the shade, and hoped nervously that 

" nothing had happened to '' and checked 

herseif before she could utter Kate's name to 
declare that "no ill could have chaneed to her 
here in their own place." 

In a little time she heard the household bolt- 
ing up the back and side entrance doors; then 
quiet came over the house, and she knew that 
the servants were gone to bed, and still there 
was no sign of either Kate or her father. It 
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must be very late now, eleven at least — ah! 
footsteps at last ; two figures approaching, and 
one was — ^no ! not her daughter, she saw with 
a shiver as her husband stood before her, telling 
her to " come in quickly, and hear what this 
man said." 

" This man " was a porter from the Station. 
What he said when they got him into the house 
— said with much hesitation, and many hat- 
twirlings, and a good deal of real honest pain 
and confusion — ^was that "Miss Kate had gone 
off by the 9.30 train with the stränge gentle- 
man from the hall." He hastened to add, he 
believed 'twas a'most against her will she 
went, through the train starting." But that 
was a lame explanation, and her father was 
past hearing it. His head had gone down 
with a groan, down upon his ehest, as 
men's heads only go down when they are 
crushed by the conviction that their honour is 
in the mud to be trampled nnder foot by 
the rabble. 

It was a night of uever-to-be-forgotten hard 
work and bitter anxiety to Mrs Lethbridge. 
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When the mirror is held up to nature on the 
stage, and domestic distress is put before a 
discriminating public, all that does not admit 
of effective ^situations and telling points is cut 
out of the story. But in the real drama, as 
distinguished from the legitimate, there is so 
much that is so agonizingly hard to the actors, 
that the audience would not care to see at aU. 
With a heart heavier than it had ever been 
before, heavier than she deemed it possible 
her heart could be under any circumstances, 
the matron who came into these pages so 
happy a wife and mother, so bright a woman, 
laboured and toiled away the first few temble 
hours of what she feit to be her daughter's 
shame. With Kate's name passing ever from 
hör burdened heart to her pallid lips, with 
Kate's semblance ever before her buming eyes, 
with Kate's possible fate impregnating the at- 
mosphere as she (the mother) passed from 
" kitchen to basement/' she strove, with all the 
pure womanly power in her, to bring her hus- 
band through the valley of the shadow of death 
into which the idol of his life — his daughter 
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— had cast him. There were do melo-dra- 
matic dishevellmgs of hair, no graceful fallings 
prone on convenient couches, no tragic sweep- 
ings to and fro, no spasmodic gaspings. 
Mrs Lethbridge took up her cross as it has 
to be taken up in real life ; took it up as the 
awful, shameful thing it was, not at all as the 
mere aid to the development of some fine 
touches and good situations. The poor little 
woman, toiling up and down with hot foot- 
baths for the prostrate man, who was incapa- 
ble of soothing any sorrow she might feel — 
the miserable mother m!eting out the right 
quantity of mustard for the plasters that might 
bring the blood down from the surcharged 
head of the father whose daughter was gone 
away — the wife who, under all this bitter 
trouble, had to bring the activity of a house- 
maid, the forethought of a nurse, and the 
energy of a man to bear on the occasion — 
was as true a heroine as any of those whose 
praises have been sung and said in ancient or 
modern song or story. The heart can only be 
füll of grief 1 at the highest, the best, it can 
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only battle it down and be of service to others. 
Great Egypt stinging herseif to death to spite 
Caesar and rejoin Antony was no more self- 
sacrificial than was this poor little modern 
Briton. She had lived, joyously, for her hus- 
band and her child. In one moment she saw 
nothing for the one but immediate dishonour, 
nothing for the other save death. With 
them everything would end for her, and 
she knew that to save one was impossible, 
and feared that to save the other was hope- 
less. Yet, for all this, she slaved as untiringly 
as if the thing she knew could not, might 
be. And in her case work did not obhterate 
thought. 

Through the long hours of the night, while 
the daughter was flying, the mother bathed the 
brows and bound the head Kate had lowered 
to the dust. With no hard thoughts of the 
fugitive in her heart, only with a deep feeling, 
half self-pity, half remorse, that she who loved 
her husband so should have brought into the 
World a child to be a curse to him. 

When the moming light drove away the 
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moon-beams she knew that soon the servants 
would come, and then friends and neighbours, 
and then the story would be told, would be 
known. " Oh ! God forgive and help my 
Kate," she moaned, as the day so fraught with 
shame to them broke into being. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE JOÜRNEY UP. 



He had come upon her suddenly, standing 
there alone in the moonlight by the lawn gate, 
Had he pleased himself in the first instance, 
he would have walked on withoat regarding 
her, but that outer coat of chivalry in which 
he was clothed prevented his doing this. 

" So you, after all, will take my last good- 
bye," he said, stopping close to her almost 
before she recognized him. 

" Your last good-bye ! are you really going 
to-night ? I had forgotten that." 

" Naturally, you had ; yes, I am really going 
to-night, and I have not much time to spare 
to catch the 9.30 train." 

"And is that the last — must you go by it ?". 
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she asked, standing up on the lower bar of the 
gate, leaning eagerly towards him. 

" It is the last, and I must go by it ; will 
you walk a few yards with me, or must I say 
good-bye here ? " 

" m come a little way." 

She was outside the gate almost before she 
had realized his Suggestion, and her accept- 
ance of it. He put her hand on his arm, and 
they walked on briskly, she talking quickly, 
and he listening, and repljdng in monosyllables. 

An air of dejection, a touch of sadness 
which she had never marked in him before, 
woke aU that was softest and kindest in the 
girl as they came up to the Station, and she 
knew that this man, who had been mixed 
up with her life of late, was going away for 
ever probably. " Do you know Tm very sorry 
to say good-bye to you ? " she exclaimed sud- 
denly ; " I hope you'll be very happy and very 
successful, Mr Byrne. I hope that when you 
come back you'U remember that 1 said so when 
you left, and look for me." 

"In Mrs Roydon Fleming; yes, I will! 
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Good-bye, Kate ; after all, I'm not sony that 
that happy, bright little face of yours is the last 
I see down here/* 

He turned away, and took bis ticket, and 
the train came puffing up. Still the girl stood 
there, looking at him with all the interest she 
could feel and delineate shining in her eyes. 
It was such a small Station ; people were so 
few about and around it that she was almost 
unobserved. A porter, running along the 
platform, flung open a first-class carriage door, 
and some other person saying something rela- 
tive to the train stopping there for ten minutes, 
at the same time Maurice Byrne remarked, 

" Get in, and sit and talk to me for a few 
minutes, Miss Lethbridge. Look you and your 
husband up when I come to England again, 
of course T will, if-I ever come; if you don't 
forget me in the mean time." 

" As if that could be ; forget you when I 
like you so much." 

" A woman who likes me even better has 
beeü harder to me than that," he was mutter- 
ing, when there came a shrill whistle, the door 
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was banged to, and in spite of their united 
cries to " stop," the train was off. 

In one moment the füll force of the position 
her disregard for conventionality and liking 
for him had placed her in, came home with a 
painfal force to Maurice Byrne. But Kate, 
for a while, saw nothing of it. " The train off? 
what a bore ! I must come back from the 
next Station. I hope my father and mother 
won't be frightened,*' she said, half langhing, 
as they went out of Thursford with a whiz that 
she often heard in after days, and always with 
a shudder. 

He looked at her as she spoke, and pitied 
her so profoundly for thinking that after this 
she could " go back to Thursford," and be as 
she had been before. A very short time ago, 
and the reflection that this was impossible 
would not have affected him one whit. But 
now he did feel a pang of something like re- 
morse for having suffered himself to be made 
the instrument of a woman's self-deßtruction. 
That parting with Mrs Darrock had gentled 
at the same time that it had embittered him. 



1 
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Suddenly she spoke again, with a ring of 
anxiety in her tone now. " Mr Byrne, do you 
think I shall get into any scrape about this — 
say ; do you ? " 

He shook his head, not in negative, but in 
deprecation of any further speech from her. 
All the unpleasantness of the Situation had 
come well home to him, and he wanted to 
think it out before he said a word that might 
influence the impressionable mind he had to 
deal with. He knew the word she had used 
expressed the worst she feared. A few hours' 
uncertainty and travelling, a little anxiety and 
anger on the part of the home authorities, an 
explanation, and an end to the scrape. That 
was how the subject presented itself to her. 
He looked further, and saw that in störe for 
her that had come to many another woman 
through his agency, without causing him a 
pang. The case differed in no wise from others 
he had known, but he differed from his past 
seif in that he only pitied and thought of how 
he could best protect the girl, who was more a 
victim to herseif and circumstances than to him. 
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At last he decided on his own course, and 
resolved that it should be hers to follow. He 
had Seen enough of Roydon Fleming to feel 
eonvinced that it would be veiy hard, if not 
impossible, to win that gentleman's forgiveness 
for this night's escapade. If Roy proved in- 
exorable, what a life this unfortunate girl 
would go back to — ^if he let her go back. As 
he thought this, and the picture of her rose 
before him as she would appear returning to 
her own home, apparently scomed and rejected, 
he resolved to keep her with him, to marry 
her, to show the woman who had thought 
herseif too good a saint to consort with him, 
that he, the sinner, was less black than he had 
been painted. 

Though he made this resolution and deter- 
mined to adhere to it if Kate saw the reason- 
ableness of it and acquiesced promptly, his heart 
was not caught in the rebound by Miss Leth- 
bridge. His marriage with her would be 
xnade entirely for her sake. It would stifle no 
regret — check not one passionate longing for 
the woman he had lost, and not for one moment 
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curb bis pursuit of any pleasure. He was quite 
prepared to utter vows, to put a ring on Kate's 
finger, and to accept a benediction from the 
man who should officiate in the most accessible 
church as soon after their amval in Town as 
he (Maurice Byrne) had time to be married. 
There was no romance about it, no touch of 
exultation in the manner or the means of bis 
Coming to this resolution. She would be as 
little of an incumbrance to bim in travelling 
as any human being he had ever met. She 
was active, bright, and courageous to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The linking of her fatq with 
bis could not fetter bim heavily; at the same 
time it' would add a tone of gratitude to her 
existent admiration for bim. If he had got 
into this direful difficulty with forethought 
and design, it is probable that he would, after 
the manner of dissolute men, have been less 
anxious to make the best of it for her than he 
now was. But she had lapsed into the Situa- 
tion through no lures of bis, certainly through 
no lately-used lures. He had warned her, partly 
by neglect, and partly by open devotion to 
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Mrs Darrock. He had taught her to sing the 
sorrowful strain of the ready-to-be-plucked 
rose. He had shown her the way of late to 
laerge the love she was nearly feeling for him 
once into friendship, about which there coidd 
be no mistake, — and this was the end of it. 
She was here in such a position that she must 
seem wronged by him, more or less, whatever 
he did, — ^unless he wronged the genuine love 
of his life, and made Kate Lethbridge break 
her recently made vows to Roy by marrying 
her. 

He never thought of there being anything 
like hesitation or doubt on her part, as to the 
propriety of immediately adopting his scheme. 
Every hour of his first day in Town was 
planned out and fully occupied — and he never 
broke a business appointment for any woman, 
save Mrs Darrock. But on the second day he 
should just have time to put her in the right 
place, and enable her to write to her people 
and teil them that any wrath that might be 
hurled at her would be met by her husband. 
A cold feeling crept across his heart as he 
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thought of Mrs Darrock hearing of him th«s for 
the first time. "She'U curse me," he muttered, 
but he did not believe himself, even as he said 
it. The cold pang was caused by the human 
pity he could not stifle, for the agony of out- 
raged love and wounded pride, that would 
surely assail that woman's soul when she 
heard of him as^false to her and to himself, 
so very soon. " She'd hate me more if she 
thought I cast the poor girl off, though," he 
argued. Then the impossibility of his ever 
conveying the truth to Mrs Darrock's mind, 
the hopelessness of any explanation of the cause 
which placed him on the homs of this dilemma 
canie home to him, and he ground his teeth 
together, trying to quash down the bitter 
certainty he had that she would live on think- 
ing him a blackguard — a false, sneaking black- 
guard, even when he had been speaking the 
good-bye that left her Ufe empty. 

During all this time the train had torn on 
without stopping at one of the many stations 
which Kate recognized with pleasure as she 
neared them, and was whirled past with a pain 
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for which she could not account. In obedi- 
ence to his mute request for silence she had 
not spoken since she had asked him, " Do you 
think I shall get into any scrape ? " Her tran- 
sient feeling of anxiety as to her reception at 
home was past. She was only desirous of 
leaming where the train would stop, and how 
long it would be before she could get back to 
Thursford. Two or three times she glanced 
at Maurice Byrne, but he gave back none of 
the looks she lent him. There was a cloud 
on his face, " cast from the brim of his travel- 
ling hat," she thought, carelessly, as she took 
the seat opposite to him with an impatient 
movement at last, and spoke. 

" Mr Byrne, which is the first Station we 
stop at ? " 

" London." 

" No, no, you don't ^mean that ; when shall 
I get back ?," Then conscience rose up, prick- 
ing her according to its wont in such cases. 
Roy, who had always implored her to be so 
careful in her conduct, — "What will Roy 
think ? " she stuttered out. 
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" The worst that can be thought, I'm afraid ; 
but you need never go back to face it. Stay 
with me, Kate, — ^you were ready to love me 
the other day," 

For one instant, as he leant forward, taking 
hold of her hands, she fancied that she had 
been trapped. Then she remembered how it 
had all come about — how entirely ignorant hß 
had been of her whereabouts — how she had 
stepped into the carriage, less on his invitation 
than on the guard's assertion that the train 
would wait ten minutes. She remembered 
these things, and many others, and feit that 
this man was very generous. But she was 
too dazed to reply to him. The thought of her 
father s misery, which she could not assuage 
tili she could telegraph from the terminus, 
kept her silent for awhile. Then the vision 
of what Roy would think — of what Roy could 
but think, whether she went back or went on, 
came before her, and for the first time in her life 
the mental struggle against the physical inac- 
tion that was forced upon her ended in hersenses 
failing her at the hour she most needed them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A STRUGGLE. 

It was just the time of transition when the 
train stopped. The hour when the night is 
dying and the day is dawning gorgeously in 
some regions, faintly and feebly in murkier 
districts, as if it feit the result would scarcely 
be worthy of*the effort. About the terminus 
where the train came in with a granting 
rush, life was arousing itself to labour dingily. 
In the grey light a few cabs could be disceraed 
on the stand, the horses standing over more 
visibly than they were ever suffered to do by 
day ; the drivers with chins planted on their 
chests, morose merely in appearance, simply 
sleepy in fact. The awful cries of even the 
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earliest milkmen were still unuttered. Cats 
and cabbage-carts and a few puflfy sparrows 
had it all to themselves, it seemed, when Mau- 
rice Byrne got clear of the Station at last, and 
drove away in a cab with Miss Lethbridge by 
bis side. 

She was shivering with cold and miseiy as 
she shrank into the corner of the jolting cab, 
and tried to rest her head against the back of it. 
A feeling of sick weakness had crept over her, 
and her brain seemed to be twisting round. 
Por the first time in her life, as has been 
already stated in fact, Miss Lethbridge had 
fainted from the combined effects of helpless- 
ness and hopelessness. Now, as she was being 
taken through a murky atmosphere, she knew 
not whither, she had a feeling of not having 
come back again from senselessness, of not 
being sure of anything, and of absolute ina- 
bility to speak. 

The sight of her companion gave her no 
sense of safety. She saw him as through a 
glass darkly, and derived no comfort from the 
sight. None of that subtle influence was shed 
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upon her spirit, which even when half absent 
the spirit is conscious of in the presence of 
one whom it loves and trasts. Two or three 
times, when he saw her looking at him wist- 
fally, and putting her hand to her aching, 
shaken head, he almost wished that he could 
cease from the earnestness which absorbed 
him, and be soothing and reassuring to her, 
ignorant of the fact that the wistful glances 
were an unconscious effort to account for him 
and for herseif being there, the feeble off- 
spring of dreaminess and horror. 

He, meanwhile, was occupied in striving to 
solve a very present puzzle, — ^where was he to 
put her when she got out of the cab ? His 
destination had been a West-end hotel, where 
he was well known, a fact which made his 
taking Kate there more utterly out of the 
question than it would otherwise have been. 
The season was over, and the world that thought 
he beloDged to it was out of Town, but there 
were just a few people whom circumstances, or 
taste, or chance, retained there still. His 
brother and sister-in-law, Sir Archibald and 
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Lady Byrne, were iip for a few days for the 
express purpose of meeting him. The name 
of the material and important proofs of 
brotherly regard which Archibald had shown 
him was legion, and Lady Byrne was not the 
one to disregard the claims of her birth and 
kin. She was a kindly Scotchwoman, hospitable 
and generous, and she had always shown her- 
seif tolerant to him. But for all his füll know- 
ledge of Jennie's hospitality, generosity, and 
toleration, he dared not ask her suffrages for 
Kate Lethbridge by presenting that young 
lady to her between two and three o'clock in 
the moming. After thinking over a few more 
of the unexceptionable women with whom it 
would be advantageous to quarter Kate for the 
time, he came to the conclusion that there was 
not one who would not cast the first stone in 
such a way as might prevent his ever mending 
the erack efficaciously. Feminine pity for 
feminine difficulties would be of a hmp sort if 
called upon at untoward hours. 

At last,careless of Kate's physical exhaustion 
in comparison to that more delicate moral 
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Constitution which might be weakened by 
another course, he resolved to drive about in 
the jolting close cab until such time as the 
ßhops should be opened, and the opportunity 
of getting Miss Lethbridge a sufficient quantity 
of luggage to ensure her admission into some 
röspectable hotel be given him. It was the 
best he could do for her under the circum- 
stances. But the best was but a wearisoine 
plan to him and to her also, he could but feel, 
as the loathsome conveyance in which they 
were prisoned dragged about through even 
more loathsome localities ; for with a new-bom 
dread of being recognized, Maurice Byrne 
avoided all his usual haunts. 

Smiling dawn has rarely been hailed more 
rapturously than it was by Mr Byrne on this 
occasion. Part of his programme was soon car- 
ried out ; the necessary trunks, fiUed " literally 
with everything a lady can require " (this was 
his Order, and it was liberally interpreted), were 
procured, and Kate, together with them, was 
safely lodged at last in secluded splendour, 
in a suite of rooms, in a palace for the public, — 
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left'to herseif, as she feit with a rnoan of relief, 
in a place where she could lie down on a 
couch and let her head throb and thump 
against something soft. 

, The bliss of this passive enjoyment was 
hers for many uninterrupted hours. Maurice 
Byrne had much to do this day before his 
departure and niarriage. He went in one 
continuous unflurried rush through all his 
business appointments, procured a license for 
that ceremony which was to come off to-mor- 
row, and falsify all his former declarations of 
every sort; saw his brother and sister, and 
told them that he was going to marry Miss 
Lethbridge the foUowing day, without enter- 
ing into the questions of where, when, and 
why ? and then found it was close upon seven 
o'clock, and hoped Kate had dined. 

Fraught with this recollection and hope, he 
went back to the hotel and found her where 
he had left her, lying on the sofa, her face 
tumed out of sight. She rose as he ap- 
proached her, and then he saw that her elastic 
nature had rebounded; all the temporarily 
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chilled-out fire, all the trodden-dowD vitality 
was burning and active again. 

" I have had so inuch to do ; I hope you 
have dined without me," he began, eagerly. 

" No, IVe not wanted anything ; they came 
boring me, but I couldn't eat ; I want to ask 
you-" 

"Before you ask me anything you must 
eat, if you please," he said, ringing the bell. 
Then when the waiter had answered, and 
dinner had been ordered, Mr Byrne took her 
hands and said, 

" Thank you, Kate, for looking like your- 
self again. This moming I left you feeling that 
let me do the best I could, I should still be a 
terrible misfortune to you." 

She sat down suddenly, wresting her hands 
away from him by the action, and he went on 
Walking up and down before her as he spoke, 

"The best I can do for you— you know 
what that is, don't you, Kate ? It will be a 
hurried marriage, a wedding without cake and 
bridesmaids, and such ä wedding tour as 
would make most women blench ; but you'U 
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make the best of it, won't you ? You will 
make up your mind to leave your past behind 
you, never to look back upon it regretfuUy 
By jove ! we must both do that if we would 
be happy/' 

" You, too ? " she asked wonderingly. 

"I too," he acquiesced; [he checked his 
confidences there, refraining from all mentiou 
of Mrs Darrock. " Lady Byrne, my brother's 
wife, will come here to see you to-morrow for 
a few minutes ; while she is here you will write 
to your father, telling him that you are my 
wife, and that my sister, Lady Byrne, is with 
you. Don't enter into any particulars with 
either of thera, or with anybody; do you 
hear?" 

"Yes; I hear;" she nodded her head to- 
wards him, but her eyes avoided him. 

" Kate !" he exclaimed suddenly, " when I 
leave you presently, as I shall do directly I 
have Seen you eat something, you poor child, 
promise me that you wiU rest here in absolute 
reliance on me." 

"Why do you say that?" 
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" Because it seems to me you are hiding 
some resolve behind a quiescent and acquies- 
cent exterior. Remember, if I seem to speak 
somewhat dictatorially now, that it is the press 
of time which makes me do it ; in an hour I 
had to alter my plans to — " 

" Save me," she intemipted. 

" Yes. I can't stay to choose words ; I was 
going to say something eise, but you have 
spoken for me. You will believe, my honesty 
in accepting your phrasing will force the 
conviction upon you, that Ifind the salvation 
pleasant ? I love you, Kate, as a man loves 
the—" 

" Thing he has rescued," she again inter- 
rupted. Then the announcement of dinner 
being ready in an adjoining room was made 
to them, and they went in very quietly to 
eat it. 

" I am glad to see you do justice to the last 
dinner you'U have in England for many a long 
year." He made the remark with a piupose. 
In her answer to it, it seemed impossible that 
she should not betray any half-formed inten- 
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tion of baulking the hurdle her own im- 
pradence had put up for her. 

" rm very hungry," she replied, briefly. 

" Fatigue and anxiety do away with ap- 
petite, generally," 

" Fatigue and anxiety, but not excitement, 
— ^at least, not with me." 

" Yöu'U have plenty of that in the life you're 
going to, Kate. I hope the commissariat will 
be equal to it. Label all your trunks to-night, 
like that," (he threw a card across the table,) 
" and get to bed early ; you'll have no time for 
anything to-morrow — we leave London at 
12.30." 

She Started as if she had been shot in her 
chair ; but. the waiter was present, and speech 
was consequently denied her. 

" Lady Byrne will behere at 12, precisely," 
Maurice Byrne went on, "just to be introduced 
to you, and to be mentioned in your letter to 
your father ; I will write to him too." 

"To-night?" 

" Yes, to-night." 

" Why should you be troubled to explain 
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away my foUy ? " she asked, proudly, as they 
were left alone ; " let it all fall on me, all the 
humiliation, all the doubt, all the anxiety; 
why should you not ? " 

" Because I am a man." 

She heaved a quick breath. " There it is, 
that's the reason of it all'' 

" The reason of what ? " 

" Of your doing what you're going to do 
for me. I have been thinking about it all day, 
thinking about it more than IVe been thinking 
of Roy and my father. They love me, and I 
love them, ten, twenty times better than you 
and I ever could love each other; but for all 
that you are ready to absolutely inconvenience 
and hamper yourself for my sake, for my good 
name. Don't you think I see and feel it, 
Maurice Byrne — don't you think^— " 

"Keep calm to-night, Kate," he said, kindly; 
*' emotion of the most natural kind is never a 
pleasant thing to look back upon ; you'll say 
more than you mean if you speak now, and 
be sorry for it by and by when we are com- 
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pelled to be retrospective through being alone 
in some solitude." 

The light, laughing sneer, that had been so 
attractive to her at first, was on his lip as he 
spoke. " How careful you are for me ; but 
you wouldn't have said that to any one you 
loved — ^you wouldn't have said that to Mrs 
Darrock." 

" Don't speak of her." 

" I mustn't mention her narae — it is so dear 
to you." 

" Kate/' he said, seriously, " this is all sham 
— Brummagem jealousy — unworthy of you — 
unworthy of all that has gone before, and of 
the reality of the position we are both in. Ask 
yourself," he^continued, " how the light or un- 
kind mention of her made by you must fall 
upon my ears, when it is the thought of her 
that raakes me — " 

He checked himself with an effort. Kate 
had risen — had come towards him quickly, 
eager to hear the truth, ' the truth ' which 
even in his anger he was too generous to 
speak without much provocation. 
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"Only the thought of her which rnakes 
you do what? WTiat does the thought. of 
her make you do, or make you wish to 
do?'' 

" Don*t amend my phrase — ^I shall do it/' 

" No, you won't," she flamed out ; " don't 
think me only vain and selfish and thoughtless. 
You shall not make yourself miserable for me ; 
1*11 teil her how good you*d have been to me 
without that." 

She sobbed excitedly, without tears, as she 
concluded, and then checked the sobbing, and 
stood very quietly to hear his answer. 

"Vain and selfish! you poor child, you 
have only played at being either, Kate. You're 
what the vanity and selfishness of others, my- 
self amongst the number, has made you. Don't 
torture yourself by thinking that I shall be 
miserable in having you with me always — 
sweet ! and let us have done with the subject 
of what has gone before, and of what would 
have been if things had been difierent. From 
this hour, no looking back." 

" Like Lot's wife, you're afraid the modern 
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pillar of Salt might shed briny tears;" she 
tried a laugh, but a false note jarred on her 
own ears, and she gave up the attempt. 

" No, tears are not to be dreaded from you. 
Now, good night. Label your trunks, and then 
go to bed. I want you to look your best 
before my sister-in-law to-morrow." 

" Is she such a beauty that you fear my not 
being up to the mark ? " 

" Not at all ; but I don't want] you to look 
faded before her^ Good night, Miss Leth- 
bridge, for the last time," he put his lips to 
her hand as he spoke. 

" Don't,— please don't." 

She spoke pleadingly, repulsively, angrily, 
and he released her hand and raised his head 
in surprise. 

" Kate ! has that raised your Indignation, 

"Not my Indignation." 

"Your disgust, then, which is harder to 
endure, considering all things." 

" I know it, I know it ; but I must have 
been dreaming, to let it come to this ; don't 
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think so little of me as to fancy I'm going to 
let it go on. I mean you would think meanly 
of me if you knew all Tm thinking : it can't, 
you know ? there's Roy Fleming." 

" Kate, on my honour I would not have 
marred that scheme, but it is marred for ever ; 
he will never believe you again. Will you 
throw away the substance, poor as it is, for 
the shadow." 

" I will show him that I wish him to be- 
lieve me." 

" And if he does not?" 

" Ah ! don't," she cried out, as if in pain ; 
" if he doesn't believe me now, what would he 
think of me if I went on ?" 

" That would not concern you." 

" I might try to think so, but I shouldn't 
succeed. I might put the thought of him away 
from me while I was away, and everything was 
stränge, and you were kind as you can be ; but 
when I come back (as you will come back by 
and by), and I lived in dread of your loving 
the woman you had married for pity less, and 
the woman you loved more, I might meet him 
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again, and it would all come back and concern 
me more than ever, and I should want to take 
np my life again from that hour when I kissed 
bis band and be left — ^trusting me." 

" As only I can trust you bencefortb ! " 

" He sball— or no one." 

" Kate, if I tbougbt be would do you 
tbink I sbould stand in tbe way ? every effort 
of wbich I'm capable sbould be brougbt to 
bear upon your reiinion, if I tbougbt it would 
furtber it." 

" Tben write tbe trutb to Roy, to-nigbt — 
will you. Trutb always teils, you know. TU 
say, good-bye to you, God bless you, Mr Byrne, 
and go bome to-morrow praying for you ; and 
I sball teil tbem tbe same as your letter will 
teil tbem, and — " 

" I sball obey you, Kate, even in tbis, against 
my own judgment, wbicb I sincerely bope 
may be astray in tbis matter ; I sball teil bim, 
as you say, ' everytbing.' Will you in turn teil 
italltoMrsDajTock?" 

*' Yes, we sball serve eacb otber yet," sbe 
Said, exultantly, and tben tbey parted. 
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Reflection during the long hours of the 
night did not endorse that farewell assertion, 
but still she did not waver once in her deter- 
mination to go back and face all the doubt, 
dismay, and disagreeables which her absence 
might have engendered in the breasts of all 
who loved her. She only longed for the night 
to be over, for that hour of her retum to come. 
Longed for it in physical comfort in a springy 
bed with her tired head on a downy pillow, 
while Maurice Byrne kept himself awake with 
much difficulty, and wrote sundry studies for 
letters to Roy Eieming with more. At length 
to the one who reflected came sleep, and to 
the one who wrote the possibility of rest. The 
letter, a clear comprehensive brief statement of 
facts carrying conviction (he hoped) on the 
face of it, was written, sealed and addressed, 
then the writer hesitated for a few minutes ; 
should he trast to the waiter he was about to 
summon for some brandy and soda, to post 
it ? or should he rely upon himself? He 
decided on giving it to the waiter ; as he so 
decided he slipped two or three other letters 
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which were lying on his desk into his pocket. 
Then the brandy and soda water came, pre- 
senting a trifling difficulty and diversion, and 
then he went to bed, hopeful at least of having 
done the best he could. 

The next morning he remembered having 
hesitated about that letter ; remembered the 
decision he had arrived at respecting it, looked 
on the desk and saw it was gone ; and when 
he saw Kate he told her his letter was already 
on its way to Roydon Fleming. She soon 
was following it, for Maurice Byrne saw her 
off before he started himself, parting with her 
hurriedly, almost coldly, it seemed to her. The 
fact was, he was already leaving that episode 
in his life in which she figured so largely be* 
hind him. It was not in him to linger about 
and long for the unattainable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BROKEN DOWN. 



" He has out-soared the shadow of our night, 
Envj, and calumnj, and bäte, and pain, 
And that unrest, which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, and torture not again." 

The second summer had merged abruptly 
into murky, late autumn weather. A slow, 
drizzling rain feil, bluning the greater part of 
the scenery through which Kate had to pass 
on her way home. At first, in the early 
moming, hope told her, that once clear 
of the depressing quarter, bleak by nature, 
and rail-ridden into a more abject bleakness 
than can be imagined by any one who has 
not marked the expression of house-tops when 
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trains are tearing over them in the break of 
day — externals would be brighter. But even 
when they ran free of the cid streets wherein 
the houses seemed to crouch and grumble as 
they passed, the face of the world was no 
fairer than before. A new siiburb, more de- 
pressing than the old over-crowded, badly- 
built quarter where the Station had taken 
possession, like a polypös, spreading out on 
all sides, had to bö passed. A suburb in which 
one style of terrace was multiplied by hundreds 
reproducing itself, in all sizes, with a fidelity 
that was trying to look upon, and suggestive 
of a unity of desire in the minds of the masses 
who would eventually occupy it, that did not 
make the lover of progress feel hopeful about 
the future. In the quiet, early moming, the 
sameness was sadder to see than in the broad 
day, when the peculiarities of the respective 
occupants made themselves manifest, and led 
the eye off the uniform balconies and brass 
blind-bands with which the neighbourhood 
was bedight. The rising suburb had a more 
depressing effect on Kate than even the 
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scnibby surroundings of the Station had ex- 
ercised. It was not tili the train came out 
into the open country, that her heart went up 
to its usual heights again. Then the reflec- 
tion that she was well on her way to account 
to them all for her disappearance, and shortly 
to see Roy, came over her like a narcotic, and 
she got over the journey to Thursford in a 
State of dreamy happy carelessness that stood. 
out in queer contrast to the racking anxiety of 
the last twenty-four hours. 

One of the most widely-known, and de- 
cidedly one of the most populär, daughters of 
the land, there would be no chance, she feared 
as the train stopped, of her getting out and 
away without remark and the hindrance of 
many questions frora the officials as to the 
cause and effect of her compulsory journey 
and absence. She stepped out, beamingly, 
quite prepared to answer affably, if they did 
not delay her too long — got out, facing 
them all as only one without fear or. re- 
proach could have faced them, and saw them 
looking at her with a sort of shaking sorrow- 
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ful reproach, and knew the "reason why " in 
a moment. 

"Take this quickly, Thwaites," she said 
quietly, handing the ticket to the station-master, 
" and teach your porters not to shout out false 
Statements about the time the train stops here, 
if you can." Then she walked on steadily 
enough, though her heart was thumping and 
her knees. trembling with an angry emotion 
that was a new thing to her. These people 
were wont to be hat in hand to her; there 
was a good deal more than a touch less of 
their normal civility both in their silence and 
glances to-day. 

She went along the road she had last walked 
with Maurice Byrne at a speed that' was only 
equalled by the rapidity with which she framed 
and rejected a variety of sentences, wherein 
explanation and apology could be simultane- 
ously offered to her father. She almost ran 
along the lawn, but to herseif she seemed to 
move as one in fetters, or a dream, making 
no progress — her feet growing heavier each 
instant as the stränge quiet which hung 
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over the house impressed her more and 
more. 

The door was gained at last. At last, un- 
Seen, unwelcomed, she made her way into her 
father's house, and stood for a minute or two in 
the hall to recover herseif — ^to try and persuade 
herseif that the hush which hung like a pall 
over her home existed only in her imagination. 
Then she glanced into the dining and drawing- 
rooms, and marked that they were pervaded 
by a palpable tidiness that told its own tale of 
disuse. And then she knew that there was 
something very hard before her. 

Steadily — without a flutter of the heart, or 
a tremble of the frarae, she went upstairs, 
throwing ofi" her hat and shawl as she went, 
and dropping them over the balusters. Then 
she opened her father's bedroom door, and 
presently stood looking down upon him with 
a stränge hue upon her face — a look that 
caused her own mother, standing opposite to 
her, to deem her more conscience-stricken, 
and consequently guilty, than she really was. 
That wearing her distress in blue was a piece 
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of colour-blindness to her own interests that 
eventually militated against her. 

He was lying so very still with bis Ups 
drawn hard over his teeth, that Kate thought 
him asleep when she first caught sight of him. 
But when her mother checked a cry — con- 
strained herseif not to call out, and lifted her 
hands up, and muttered instead, Coming round 
noiselessly, " Kate, my child, you've come 
back ; '* — when her mother whispered this Kate 
saw the eye-balls moving under the closed lids, 
which were presently lifted with an effort, and 
she went down upon her knees under his gaze, 
burying her face on his arm as it lay on the 
counterpane. 

" Mr Lethbridge must not be excited ; you 
had better take her away, and I'U look to him, 
dear? Now, do remember what the doctor 
says/' 

The words, uttered to the accompaniment of 
a heavy woman's rustling movement across the 
room, in the direction of the bed, were in Mrs 
Collins's tones. Kate rose at once, quite col- 
lected and cool, under the influence of the 
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side-long rebuke, quite ready, even, to seem 
humble under it, if such a bearing might in- 
sure her remaining by her father's side. 

" Mother," she whispered, piteously, putting 
her arms about Mrs Lethbridge's neck, " IVe 
not done this, have I ? don't teil me I have." 

"You have come back to us; he will get 
better now," the mother replied, soothingly^ 
caressing Kate's bent head as she spoke. 
She could not answer Kate with a pleasant 
lie in the negative, nor could she bring her- 
seif to chill and sting her child yet lower by 
telling all the truth at once. " He has been 
very ill, but he will get better now ; kiss him, 
and come away, Kate." 

Kate looked round — still clinging to her 
kind, stout-hearted mother — at the motionless, 
almost unconscious, form on the bed. She 
understood the case pretty well already. Anxi- 
ety about her, grief for her, doubt of her — 
thesc vrere the causes ; there in the prostration 
of that almost lifeless form before her was 
the eflfcct. Surely, when she had explained, 
when Mr Byme's letter had jbeen received. 
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her father would, as her mother hopefully as- 
serted, " get better again." 

In her impatience to offer the explanation 
she foimd it hard to be hushed down by Mrs 
CoUins. " Send her away, do, mother, " she 
said, as Mrs CoUins sighed, strongly, two or 
three times. 

" She has been very kind, dear — a help to 
me when my need was great, Kate." 

" But I'm here to help you now, and she 
will only be in the way — the old nuisanee/' 
Kate answered, leaning her arms on the pillow, 
and pressing her cheek against her father's. 
Then she rather feit than heard the words, 
" God bless you, my child," issue from the lips 
that had grown white and thin with suffering 
for her; and as the conviction came home to her 
heart that she was forgiven and believed in, a 
flood of passionate remorse for the vain foUies 
of which she had really been guilty, swept over 
her soul, and together with the physical fatigue 
she had lately undergone, overcame her to the 
degree of making her wish, for a few weak 
wild moments, that with that blessing freshly 
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on her she might ebb away out of the life 
with which she had done so little. 

"To die and have done with it." That was 
all she craved to do as a long array of the 
temptations into which she had been led, and 
the facility with which she had succumbed to 
them, rose up mocking her mental vision. A 
yearning seized her to get away anywhere — 
anywhere out of the world that was always 
luring her to the commission of small wrongs, 
and then afflicting her with smaller reraorses. 
If the wide fringe of preceding circumstances 
could have been cut off and forgotten, if that 
untoward journey. to town under dubious aus- 
pices could but be placed before her social 
critics as ain isolated fact, the cloud would 
quicklypass away, and thesunofsuccess shine 
without speck or spot upon her again. There 
were women, she feit, who might have taken 
a compulsory trip even with Maurice Byrne, 
and yet have been held blameless — but she was 
not one of them. The tares she had been sow- 
ing broadcast, would be sure to spring up 
luxuriantly on this fair ground which she 
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had so nearly gained with Roy. She would 
be judged for the unlucky act which she had 
not been able to help, by the deeds which she 
could have avoided committing in the past. 
She would be regarded as a girl who had 
stooped very low to conquer, and who had 
failed, as a gamester who had staked all on the 
cast of a die, and had lost — as a woman who had 
sacrificed,and whose sacrifice had been rejected. 
Depression reigned supreme over her soul 
for the few minutes during which these re- 
flections trooped through her mind — devas- 
tating the latter ruthlessly as an ill governed 
army of occupation might have done. Then 
came the consideration, that the meanest and 
weakest can " go down." To give way is the 
prerogative of the herd — Kate was incapable 
of usurping one of their privileges for any 
length of time. She rose up under the influ- 
ence of the rebound well prepared for anything 
that might be Coming, very sore at heart for 
the evil she had wrought without design, but 
with no sign of that soreness in her face or 
manner. Tt was no slight victory over her 
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impulsive excitable nature, which enabled her 
to retain her outward composure in that dark 
sflent Chamber where all of life — save the 
sorröw of it — seemed suspended. 

Hard, very hard to see that weakness, with 
which her vigorous elastic nature had little 
sympathy, so completely in possession of her 
father. It had always been a custom of his, 
to bow his head and suffer troublous waves to 
beat over him, instead of breasting them like 
a man. She knew that his heart had always 
had a habit of sinking, and his head an aptitude 
for aching him away to the very entrance of 
the Valley of the shadow of death. It often 
seemed to her that he had lived solely in order 
to avert the effort to die. Now he was letting 
life lapse from him without moving a hair's 
breadth to retain it. The pity which was made 
up of the many component parts which create 
the pity of the strong for the weak, was merged 
now in passionate self-reproach. It was her 
course, and his dread of whither it might lead 
her, which had developed this feebleness so 
fatally. 
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Meanwliile such a heavy silence boand 
them all in its oppressive chains. The tic-tic 
of Mr Lethbridge's watch was the sohtary 
sound in the room — even Mrs CoUins had 
checked the deep breathing of half-slumber in 
which she had been indulging before Kate 
came. There was something in the motion- 
lessness of the patient — :in the statue-like 
stillness of her mother — in the unwonted air 
of watchfulness and waiting which enveloped 
Mrs CoUins, that nearly crushed Kate. If 
only one of them would move — if only one of 
them would speak — ^it would enable her to 
hope for the future, and not think " God so 
cruel/' as she cried out bitterly that he was, 
when a momentary rattle in the throat, a 
spasmodic dropping of the jaw, told her that 
she had heard her father's last words in that 
benediction which he had bestowed upon her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"that IS over!" 

" We did not sigh at parting, 
No tear between us feil ;' 
The weeping and the sigbing 
Game after our farewell." 

"Mt mistress' compliments, sir, and here's 
a note." 

The Speaker was one of the Thursford Hall 
servants ; the speech was made at the Station 
three days after Mr Lethbridge's death, and 
was addressed to Mr Roydon Fleming. He 
opened the note and read, 

" Dear Mr Fleming, 

"Something very terrible and shocJc- 
ing has happened to the Lethbridges. We 
all (your cousins included) think it impössible 
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that you should go there ; you will probably 
agree with us when I teil you that Mr Leth- 
bridge has died suddenly. Pray make this 
your home as long as it is convenient to do 
so. 

" Yours very truly, 

"Ellen Petherton." 

"Does the idiot imagine that I shall not 
go to my poor little darling at once?" was 
Roy 's mental comment on this communication, 
as he folded it up and put it in his pocket. 
" I must go to the Grange first, at any rate," 
he Said aloud to the hall groom. " You must 
drive me there, and wait to see if they can 
take me in." 

He was very eager to get to Kate, to com- 
fort her in what he knew must be a crushing 
sorrow. He was anxious, moreover, to teil her 
about his own changed prospects and career. 
He longed to sympathize and be sjnnpathized 
with ; and had the tale of that enforced trip to 
Town only fallen fromKate's own Ups just then, 
how he would have beUeved in and loved her. 
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If he had announced his return to Kate she 
would have been on the way to receive him — 
none other would have been given the oppor- 
tunity of raising the barrier of suspicion be- 
tween them. But with a weak belief in the 
pleasantness of surprises, he had determined 
on Coming upon Kate unexpectedly ; " her joy 
at seeing him would be all the greater/' he 
argued. He had written a line to Georgie to 
teil her that he should be down by the 5.30 
train, and should see her and Mrs Darrock 
later in the evening on important business. 
Georgie had read the contents of this letter to 
her hostess, which accounts for Nellie's note 
and servant being at the Station to meet him. 

In his anxiety to get to Kate he cursed Mr 
CoUins, when that gentleman met him a short 
distance from the lawn gate and signaled 
almost authoritatively for him to stop. " Yes, 
yes ; I know all about it," Roy replied impa- 
tiently, as Mr CoUins began, 

" You can't be aware, Fleming, of what has 
happened; you can't, indeed. I entreat you 
not to go on." 
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" Tm sorry to disoblige you, but it occurs 
to me that I may be wanted, so I shall go on* 
I'm quite aware of what has happened." 

" Under the painful circumstances a man 
must be forgiven for speaking plainly ; you do 
not know what has taken place." • 

"I have heard, I teil you, of Mr Lethbridge's 
death." 

" Aha ! but of what caused it, my dear 
fellow ? My dear Fleming, there are times when 
a man must be firm — this is one of them." 

" I know it — I am going on." 

" The other way. It behoves you to see 
nothing of the family until you have been 
made acquainted with a very painful fact/' 

Mr CoUins Iowered his voice as he uttered 
the last words with an afiectätion of not liking 
to let the groom hear him. Roy was irritated 
and impatient. 

" Speak out what you have to say," he an- 
swered aloud. " Pecuniary matters, want of 
money crushed him down, poor fellow, I sup- 
pose ; there's nothing in that to lower your 
voice about/' He looked down upon both 
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Mr Collins and the groom as he spoke, in all 
that splendid pride of indifference to such 
things, which his own late " pecuniary loss " 
had engendered. 

** Worse than that — it can't be spoken of 
here. My dear boy, if you don't tum back 
to the Hall, and hear what there is to teil 
you before you see Miss Lethbridge, you will 
regret it to the last hour of your Ufe." 

In an instant Roy had sprung down, and 
dragged rather than drawn Mr Collins out of 
ear-shot of the groom. " It concems her, 
Kate ? " he interrogated, sharply. 

" It concems her." 

"How?'' 

" I really am at a loss," Mr Collins began, 
hesitatingly. 

" Go on," Roy said, sternly. 

" She has, we fear, been indiscreet, shall I 
say— 

A long, growling oath interrupted him, 
then the words from Roy, " Out with it," 
forced Mr Collins to gulp out, "ran away 
with Mr Byrne/' 
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As Mr CoUiüs spoke he placed his band on 
Roy's arm by way of comforting bim, but Roy 
sbook tbe band off, and turned at once to tbe 
dog-cart again. 

" I bave a mission to my cousins wbicb I 
must fulfil at once," be said, as be seated bim- 
self. Tben be gave tbe order, " to tbe Hall," 
and nodded " good-bye" to tbe messenger of 
evil wbom be had met so inopportunely. 

*' He Stands it wonderfuUy — won-der-fully," 
Mr Collins said to bimself, as be walked bome 
from tbat diumal visit to tbe bouse of mourn- 
ing wbicb ranked bigb in poor Kate's list of 
crosses to be bome. Sbe took up tbis one 
meekly enougb, beavy as sbe found it. Tbere 
was bitter anxiety in tbe bouse conceming 
otber tbings tban tbat sudden deatb — rent in 
arrears, rumours of deteriorated land, sickli- 
ness amongst tbe cattle, and a general lack of 
money. Already beart-burnings bad com- 
menced about tbe reversion of tbe farm, and 
intimate friends wbo wanted it were " strongly 
advising Mrs Letbbridge to wasb ber bands of 
tbe business altogetber, and bve in irresponsi- 
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ble quiet on the trifle which had been secured 
to her on her mamage." Some people — 
amongst others Mrs Collins and Nellie Pether- 
ton, who took a pious pride in not having a 
weak aversion to the utterance of " disagree- 
able truths," — went further in their oflferings of 
prospective plans. Mrs Lethbridge "might 
find a life in a stränge place, amongst people 
who had not heard of poor Kate's sad folly, 
pleasanter than it would be at Thursford after 
all this." Altogether it was a bumper of bitters 
which was offered to the mother and daughter 
at this juncture. 

For the first time in her life Kate was com- 
pletely cowed, not by the scom and censure of 
the living, but by all her conscience taught 
her to feel she had cost the dead. It seemed 
to her, as she thought of herseif, that the 
weight never could be lifted which had fallen 
upon her life. She seemed to stand out as 
a thing accursed. It was useless attempting 
to argue herseif out of the conviction. She 
was absorbed in the inten sity of a horror of 
herseif which she could not define. 
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A horror that stunned her at first, dimmiDg 
all her faculties, leaving them incapable of 
everything save pain — a horror that swept 
away the teaching and traditions of years in a 
moment, leaving her stranded on the sandy 
rock of a füll knowledge that neither penitence 
nor prayer would alter the past. There was no 
purgatory for her. She went straight away 
from the heaven she had known so well how 
to enjoy, to the real hell conscience alone can 
make. 

GraduaUy, towards the third day after that 
death seene, her mind was galvanized by the 
necessity for action into a state of almost un- 
natural quickness and cleamess. She not 
alone saw the truth, but recognized it. No 
one could help her to bear the bürden which 
she, and she alone, had laid upon her life. 
She must stand in the shade which it would 
cast over her alone. Deep as her yearning 
was for the outward and visible sign of a love 
that had never been so dear to her as now, 
when she was called upon to relinquish it, she 
resolved never to gratify that yearning, even 
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should Roy be gracious enough to press his 
sympathy on her still. 

Even should Roy be thus merciful? She 
had been stung by no doubts of his standing 
the test staunchly during those three dark 
days of nothingness, but on this one of his re- 
turn, the possibility of his doing the reverse 
oecurred to her with the force of foresight. In 
a vain attempt to walk away the pässionate 
trembling which seized her at the thought, she 
went out into the garden shortly after Mr Col- 
lins' departure, and as her restless eyes roamed 
over the flat lawn-land lying between the house 
and the high road, she received her " sorrow's 
crown of sorrow " in witnessing the meeting 
between the rector and Roydon Fleming. 

She had already, as has been seen, come to 
the conclusion of giving him up — of freeing 
him from all connection with her own clouded 
name. But this was a bitter sight, for all that, 
She had had no hope in the matter ; over and 
over again, while that short interview lasted 
between the two men, did she strive to assure 
herseif of this. She had had no hope in the 
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matter, and yet she was conscious of a disap- 
pointment. It seemed to her that had she 
been a man, the woman she loved should never 
have lapsed away without one saving word 
being uttered. 

" So Roy tums from me before I ask him 
to do it," she mnttered at last, as he drove 
away in the opposite direction ; " that's 
over." 

" That's over — all over." She repeated the 
words to herseif several times as she got back 
into the house, whose darkened Windows re- 
minded her cuttingly, crushingly, that some- 
thing eise was " over " too. It was hard and 
humiliating to be let go so easily, but she was 
quite cowed by the unalterableness pf the first 
portion of her punishment — her father's death. 
She had played with a fire which had heated 
the iron circumstance, and that iron had 
branded her to the soul. Those days of the 
"dalliance and the wit, the flattery and the 
strife," which had seemed so golden while they 
lasted, were witnesses against her now. She 
had fonght her last fight, she had lost her last 
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battle. She stood confessed the discomfitedi 
deserted flirt, in a position that was only a 
touch less ridiculous than terrible. 

Some tea and biscuits were brought to her 
presently, and as she mechanically drank the 
one and ate the other, she' feil to wondering 
whether or not the tea and biscuits of life were 
to be her sole portion henceforth. Tea and bis- 
cuits, after the Champagne she had tasted ! 
The bubbles had broken before she had sipped 
the glass ; the flower was frayed before it had 
bloomed, — ^her life was over before it had 
begun. As her convictions reached this climax 
her head went down upon her folded arms, 
and in a burst of bitter tears she cried out 
against the cruelty of the God who had made 
her weak, and punished her as though she had 
been wicked. 

" I certainly did not expect to see you here 
so soon, Roy." The speaket was Georgie 
Fleming, who brought herseif prominently 
into the room two minutes after Roy's arrival 
at the Hall. The others had received him with 
that grim mixture of sympathy and constraint 
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which redoubles every misfortune and multi- 
plies every sting. 

" Gern and I meant to spare you this 
trouble, Roy/' Georgie continued, speaking 
rapidly, and looking him frankly in the face. 
There was invigoration in Miss Fleming's man- 
ner ; without being able to assign a cause for 
it, bis heart rose up and beat healthily again. 

" The ' trouble of ' what ? " he asked. 

" Coming here to-night, on the ' business' 
you mentioned, whatever that may be; we 
meant to walk over to the Grange later in 
the evening to hear what it is, and to see 
Kate." 

She spoke it all out in a tone that could 
but reach the ears of every one in the room. 
He feit both pained and puzzled. Could it 
be, he asked himself, that Georgie was ignor- 
ant of or indiflFerent to that which had befallen 
him, according to Mr Collins ? He could not 
bring himself to ask for a Solution of the 
enigma before these Pethertons ; he could not 
bare his wound for the gratification of the 
mob. Consequently, he blessed the entrance 
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of Mrs Darrock at the moment. A diversion 
was efiTected. 

" How kind of you to come to us so soon, 
and how good-natured of Kate to spare you." 
Mrs Darrock gave him her hand as she spoke, 
with a bright cordiality that was as balm to 
his spirit. Both these cousins of his inentioned 
Kate in a way they could not haye mentioned 
her if Collins*s story were true. 

" My business admitted of no delay. I feit 
that as soon as I could see you I ought to see 
you. Will you give me five minutes now ? " 

"Not before dinner, Mrs Darrock; make 
his business wait tili after dinner." Mrs 
Petherton tried to utter her protest playfully ; 
Mrs Darrock set it aside without compunction, 
therefore, and answered, 

" But he will want to leave us directly after 
dinner ; you shall have the five minutes, Roy/* 
she continued, taking Georgiens arm, and lead- 
ing the way from the room. 

They all three went into that study where 
Geofirey had passed a tedious time once ; but 
the atmosphere seemed uncongenial. " Let 
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US go out," Roy suggested, and then they 
stationed themselves under the colonnades, on 
the spot where Maurice Byrne and Mrs Dar- 
rock had parted. Then Roy turned to them, 
put a band lovingly on the Shoulder of each, 
and began, 

" The business I wrote to you about is soon 
told. Regard me as a brother telling it, and 
think that, as Dolph would have feit it — for 
you, so I feel it — ^your father has married 
again." 

" How right you were never to rely upon 
him," Mrs Darrock said, quickly. " Who is 
the woman ? " 

" Miss Barlow." 

" Then I have been the cause of it. I have 
been your worst foe, for I got her there. O 
Roy ! /, who'd have done anything to serve 

you." 

Georgie clasped her hands round her cousin's 
arm as she spoke, and for one moment seemed 
about to bend the head freighted with such 
regret for him and self-reproach for her un- 
toward influence on his fortunes down upon 
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his Shoulder. But something checked her^ 
and releasing him with a start, her face grow- 
ing crimson the while, she went on, 

" After all, as Gern says, how right of you 
never to rely upon the prospect I thought so 
gorgeous (and have helped to blight). You 
have yourself still, as you once said, and (even 
better) you have Kate." 

" I have not, and that's harder than the 
Heiston business ; but we won't speak of 
it." 

" But we will »peak of it," Miss Fleming 
retorted, proraptly. "What have you beeu 
hearing ? who has been garbling facts ? Out 
with the truth, Roy.'* 

" Do you think I have no feeling," he asked, 
almost angrily. " Why do you want to make 
me go over the wretohed stoiy ? in order that 
you may have the poor pleasure of seeming to 
defend or extenuate." 

Once more the girl he addressed erimsoned 
furiously. Then she interlaced her fingers, 
and turned her face away from his gaze, saying 
softly, "Am I so mean ? I hope not ; besides," 
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slie added, suddenly, " what reason have you 
for supposing that I think so poorly of you as to 
believe that you would allow me to insult your 
future wife by exteauating her conduct to you ? 
As far as I know, she has done nothing to call 
for any one's defence or extenuation." 

" Gteorgie, haven't they told you, then ?" 

*'Told her what, Eoy? what is there to 
teil ?" Mrs Darrock asked quietly. 

"That she, my Kate, has eloped (good 
God, how can I say it !) with that blackguard 
Byrne." 

*'That is simply untrue," and then Mrs 
Darrock went on to teil him what she knew 
about it. 

" I have reasons — strong reasons^— for feeling 
sure that when Mr Byrne left this house that 
night, he had no thought of Kate Lethbridge in 
his mind. My conviction on the point makes 
me find her story probable enough," Mrs Dar- 
rock said in conclusion. 

" Her story ! fancy her having to teil any 
story at all," Roy rejoined irritably. 

" If she had refused to explain the position, 
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you would have had some right to be annoyed ; 
as it is, you've none." 

Roydon Bteming softened a little as he 
looked at the Speaker — ^his oousin Georgie. It 
was not altogether unpleasant to him, being 
blamed and put in the position of the unjust 
oppressor, by Georgie, on behalf of Kate. 

" Are you sure you're not arguing against 
your better judgment, Georgie?" he asked. 

" Now, why should I ? what should I gain 
by it?" she repKed, quickly. 

"Little enough — Heaven knows," he an- 
swered, moodily. 

" And yet, when I come to think of it, I 
should give something not so inconsiderable. 
After all," she rejoined, " the knowledge that 
words of mine saved you from rashly blighting 
your own Kfe and Kate's would be pleasant." 

" I shall teil her what a eharming special 
pleader has engaged in her defence." 

" Then you'U be very stupid, and make her 
hate me ; besides, it wouldn't be true. As 
soon as Emma made things clear to you, be- 
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fore I spoke, your own sense defended and 
your own heart acquitted her." 

" What a blick she is ! " he said, tuming to 
Mrs Darrock; " I didn't know she was so fond 
of Kate." 

" Nor did I," Mrs Darrock replied drily. 
" Come in to dinner now, or Mrs Petherton 
will have some reason for reviling us/' 

But Mrs Petherton forgave them freely, when 
she heard the news which Roy brought. " Mr 
Fleming married ! good gracious ! And that 
sort of woman is sure to have sons," Nellie 
exclaimed excitedly. Then she feit leniently to- 
wards Kate Lethbridge on the spot, — ^the mar- 
riage would not be by any means the good 
thing they had once thought it. She hoped 
that nothing any of her people might say 
would mar it now. GeoflPrey Petherton had 
developed considerable devotion to the second 
Miss Collins of late, but if Kate were known 
to be free, there was no saying whither Mr 
Geof.'s weakness for pretty faces might lead 
him. 
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" Misfortunes never comc singly — do they, 
MrHemiDg? There's poor Mr Lethbridge car- 
ried oflF so stiddenly by beart disease." 

"Oh, that's what you call it now, is it, 
Nellie ? '* GeoflTrey interrupted, with a chuckle 
that made Nellie very red. 

"Yes, the doctor told me to-day it^s a 
wonder he bas lived so tong/' Mrs Petberton 
resumed hastily ; " poor Mrs Lethbridge and 
Kate ought to be thankful for having had bim 
so long, instead of grieving, as I bear they do. 
If Kate wonld eome here and stay tili after 
the funeml, we shonld be so glad ta have her, 
— ^tell her so, Mr Fleming ! '" 

" You're very kmd," he replied briefly. It 
was not quite clear to bim why Mr Collins 
had been so mnch more severe than bis dangh- 
ter on the subject of Kate's conduct. 

" And teil her, too, that I shonld have been 
to see her, poor dear- girl, but really ! death 
you know ! — awfnl, isn't it ? " Mrs Petberton 
shuddered her thin frame into many angles, 
and held her long nose earthwards, by way of 
looking at once reverential and resigned. 
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They soon rose from the table this day, for 
Roy was impatient now to get to Kate to for- 
give and be forgiven — and Nellie, who did not 
know that bis cousins meant to go witb bim, 
was impatient to get tbe two ladies alone and 
bear bow tbeir plan of life was altered by tbeir 
fatber^s marriage. But tbe Flemings soon 
walked away togetber, and tben Nellie eried 
havoc, and discussed tbem freely witb Geoffrey 
and ber second sister. Tom Petberton kept 
out of tbe conversation, for Nellie's tone bad 
veered suddenly witb regard to Kate Letb- 
bridge, and be was far from feeling sure of wbat 
it would be well for bim to say. He bad beard 
bis wife and sisters-in-law tbanking Heaven, 
at brief intervals during tbe last five days, tbat 
tbey were not in any respect like Kate, an^ 
assuring eacb otber tbat tbey bad "always ex- 
pected it, as tbey bad always tbougbt ber way 
sbocking." His safest course, be found, was to 
revere tbeir second sigbt in silence. 

It was about balf-past nine o'clock, wben 
Kate was roused from a State of torpor, tbat 
was balf mental pain and balf pbysical fatigue, 
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by the entrance of a servant with the announce- 
ment of the arrival of " Mr Roydon Meming, 
and the ladies staying at the Hall/' He had 
brought them, the brace of untroubled beau- 
lies, — ^to see her in her honr of discomfiture 
and hnmiliation? " I ean't see them to-night/* 
she Said at first ; then she reflected that what 
she meant to do, she had better do quickly. 
" Where are they? in the dining-room? well, 
teil Mr Fleming I'll see him in the drawing- 
room ahney I can't see strangers." 

She brought a strong light to bear on the 
glass, and saw that her face was swollen and 
tear-stained, that her brow and eyes looked 
harassed, and that a line or two had been 
graven round her mouth, since Roy saw 
lier last. " But what does it matter ? " she 
muttered bitterly; "he may as weD *see'me, 
as *think' of me at my worst." Then she went 
down without an attempt to better her appear- 
ance, and presently stood before him, half tum- 
ing to close the door, with all her lately learned 
gentleness. 

She had planned no form of words. The 
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only thing she häd decided upon was to make 
an end of it quickly, and not to cry or tremble. 
There should be no scene — ^no outward emo- 
tion, nothing upon which he could look back 
in after years with contempt or disgust. 

" I am glad you have come. I would 
rather say good-bye than write it," she began, 
Standing still just inside the door. 

" Good-bye ! My own Kate, what are you 
speaking about ? " He was at her side in a 
moment, but she put up her hand to ward 
him off as she went on speaking. 

" I have been very wrong, very weak, very 
wicked, I suppose. No wonder you should 
think me so ; my own father died of his doubt 
of me, and you turned back at a word from 
Mr Collins. Everybody thinks badly of me, 
and I can't try to make them think better, 
I'm too tired. Don't think that I don't know 

that it's impossible for our engagement to 

go on, for I do/* 

She had spoken very rapidly, but, short a 
time as her speech lasted, it was long enough 
for a tide of stubbornness and doubt to set in 
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strongly in Roy's soul. He thought she should 
have been humbler. He thought that she had 
perchance heard of his altered prospects, and 
feared to share them. He thought that the 
giving him up came too easily to her, and he 
wronged her in all his thoughts. 

" I certainly cannot constrain you to adhere 
to vows made under different circumstances." 
He spoke coldly, for he was thinking that she 
had believed in his future weaLlth then, and 
that now this belief was shattered. She con- 
strued his sentence in another way. "Cir- 
eumstances'* had been different, undoubtedly, 
no stain had been on her name then — ^no re- 
morse in her soul ! 

" Of course you can't — ^you ought not to, 
and I know it." Then she feit that she could 
not say many more words without ehok* 
ing, and seeming to appeal against his just 
acquiegcence in her own suicidal decree. " It 
was kind of you to come, and seem to think 
me better than you can really. Good-bye." 

She held out her band, startling him by the 
suddenness of the gesture. 
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" Really good-bye, Kate ? '* 

"Really good-bye/' 

" After all that has been between us ? " 

"Ah! youU forget that— it doesn't hurt 
long — " Her words had been getting lower 
and lower ; here their sound died out utterly, 
and he only knew by the movement of her lips 
that she was speaking still. 

"Your sorrows have bewildered you, my 
darling," he cried, warmly ; " see my cousins 
— see Georgie ; forget this foUy." 

But she negatived his proposition by shaking 
her head, and the agony that kept her dumb 
seemed to him but pride and obstinacy. In 
another minute, without another word or look, 
or touch of the band she had once so passion- 
ately kissed, she went away from him, and it 
was all over. 

"Well!" his cousin Georgie exclaimed, 
as he re-entered the room where he had left 
them. 

"Are you ready to go home?" he re- 
plied. 

"Yes, but about Kate?" 
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" She won't see you to-night, and she won't 
see me any more. The fact is, she's a pradent 
girl, and I'm not the same man she engaged 
herseif to." 

" How you wrong her," Georgie said, earn- 
estly; and Roy, as he took up his hat and 
prepared to leave the house, replied, 

" Anyway, the wrbng is wrought, and can't 
be undone — even by you, Georgie." Then 
they walked home in silence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WiTHOUT design on the part of either of 
them, it chanced that the intercourse betweeii 
Mrs Lethbridge and her daughter at this 
epoch was of a scanty and disjointed nature. 
Death was not the sole, though he was the most 
terrible, foe who assailed them just now. The 
broken-spirited wife was merged in a measure 
in the woman of business. There were heavy 
Claims on the estates of the late tenant of the 
Orange Farm, and these were pressed without 
delay on his sole legatee in order that she 
might not indulge in any of the nefarious 
practices included in the descriptive phrase, 
" looking after herseif/' 
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It was neither callousness nor cowardice 
which made Kate almost rejoice at finding 
that she was not called upon to take a part in 
the family Councils which took place daily — 
without result. When the worst that might 
be Coming did come, Kate believed that she 
could endure it without any weak repinings. 
But enduring the worst that can befall us 
from fortune, is a different thing to discussing 
the probabilities of the worst arising, and list- 
ening to futile suggestions as to how the 
event may be staved off. A bare livelihood, 
resolved upon and achieved through such 
means, would be indeed a minimum of plea- 
sure attained through a maximum of pain, 
Kate feit. So she strayed in sorrowful soli- 
tude about the house and gardens during 
those few days that intervened betweenRoy's 
last visit and the funeral, and only caught 
occasional glimpses of the congress — consist- 
ing of her mother, and her uncle Mr Wilmot 
— the vvhile. 

This uncle had been but an abstract idea 
to Kate hitherto, but in their new-bom friend- 
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lessness he dawned upon her with an indivi^ 
duality that was at once comforting and crush- 
ing. He was Mrs Lethbridge's half-brother, 
the offspring of her father's marriage with his 
first wife, who had died at a period anterior to 
the birth of Mrs Lethbridge's mother ; conse- 
quently he stood more in the light of a grand- 
father than an uncle to Kate, and would have 
been reverenced by her, perhaps, if l^e had 
not been quite so robust. 

He was a hale, honest yeoman — one of those 
tall, erect, stalwart pieces of humanity, who 
might serve a painter for a model of one 
of nature's noblemen. Kate would have liked 
him better in real life, if he had wom good 
broad-cloth instead of long leather boots and 
corduroy breeches, but as a type of his class 
he was very perfect — especially on canvas. 

It was one of Mr Wilmot's proudest 
boasts, that he was as his forefathers had been; 
that is to say, he was as little educated, as 
little refined, as overbearing, and as pig-headed 
as any of the Wilmots of the Homestead (as 
^lis small estate was called) who had gone 
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before him. The ways of life that had been 
good enough for them, were good enough for 
him and his children, he averred. So while 
the rising generation of farmers drove high^ 
stepping horses in perfectly appointed stan- 
hopes to market, he pounded thither weekly 
on a trustworthy cob. And when the wives 
of the former disported themselves on festive 
occasions in the county in shell-like miniature 
phaetons, or rode to hounds on the best bit of 
blood money and knowledge combined could 
secure,Mrs Wilmot sat stiff and erect in virtuous 
npright discomfort, in a high gig that jolted 
in the most conservative manner over the 
roads, " where all the stones/* her husband 
Said, " knew she belonged to a man who paid 
his way and didn't ape his betters/' 

That such a man should have looked with 
kind eyes on Mr Lethbridge's lax way of 
taking life was not to be expected. When his 
pretty sister Kitty Wilmot made the marriage, 
Mr Wilmot, her brother and guardian, was 
good enough to set his face against it, in so 
far as abstaining from attending or congratu- 
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lating her about it went. But on two or 
three occasions he had done her husband 
much better Service than merely showing 
himself at their house, or saying civil words. 
So when her greatest distress befell her, she 
did not hesitate for an instant about appljdng 
to her brother, and he did not hesitate for an 
instant in replying to her appeal. 

" Therell be nothing left for you, a matter 
of thirty pounds a year is nothing — ^but you 
and your girl will have a comfortable home 
with US as long as you like it," he said to his 
sister when he had looked over his dead 
brother-in-law's accounts. 

"You are very kind and generous, John, 
and I thank you heartily for myself ; but for 
my Kate, thank God, I shall not have to be 
grateful and obliged to any one for long," the 
poor mother replied, her flush of pride in her 
daughter's future drpng up her tears as she 
spoke. She could acquiesce humbly and grate- 
fully enough in any scheme that was proposed 
for herseif. She had had her time of love and 
pride, and joy, and independence, she had had 
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her day. But for Kate, for the bright, 
versatile, many-sided joy, half painful half 
pleasurable, of her life, she could not say 
"thank you" for small favours. That her 
daughter had been reprehensibly thoughtless, 
frivolous, and wilful, she was ready to allow 
to herseif and to her Grod ; but to none others 
would censure of Kate sound from her mother's 
lips. A long vista of sad-coloured days spread- 
ing out for her in that old homestead, of whiph 
she had been regarded as the stray sheep for 
the term of her married life, was all-suflScient. 
But for Kate ! no, for Kate there were such 
good things in störe, that she could not resist 
answering her half-brother's liberal invitation 
in the words, 

" For my Kate, thank God, I shall not have 
to be grateful and obUged to any one for long." 

" She's a smart neat-handed lass — I hope 
she's going to be married to some young 
fellow who won't let her try to be a fine lady 
— on nothing," Mr Wilmot asked with a 
rueful, retrospective glance through those ac- 
counts, which showed him clearly the manner 
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and style in which Mr Lethbridge had lived. 
" I don't mean it unkindly towards you, Kitty, 
as I think I have shown, but her saddle-horse 
and her pony-camage was putting false no- 
tions in her head ; all the grandeur was built 
upon nothing — ^it was sure to break through." 

" Don't blame him now% I can't stand that," 
the widow answered with a flicker of such 
true wifely loyalty, that the man who was 
called upon to pay the cost of them feit 
ashamed of having alluded to Mr Lethbridge's 
habits of extravagance. 

" Well ! well ! it might have been bad for 
the girl," her uncle replied. 

" But it will not, happily — she will rise, not 
sink." 

" Rise, ah ! go up like a rocket, and down 
like its stick, if she don't look out : who's she 
going to marry ? " 

" A gentleman of the name of Fleming." 

" Gentleman, eh ! farmer ? " 

" No, that is, he came to learn farming, and 
the end of it was that — " 

" He took a fancy to your girl ; hope it may 
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turn out well, that's all, but most of them 
fanning pupils as they call themselves, mud 
students, I call 'em, are idlers ; what does this 
one do ? " 

"Do?" Mrs Lethbridge taking, in her 
agitation at being called upon to render an ac- 
count of Roy's doings, to that refuge for the 
verbally destitute, the repetition of the last 
Word of her antagonist's sentence — " he does 
uothing. I mean he needn't do any thing ; he's 
the heir to tl;ie Heiston estate, and he writes 
beautifuUy." 

" Is the Heiston estate in Chancery ? " 

" No, it isn't/' Mrs Lethbridge replied, al- 
most sharply. 

" Where is he now ? " 

" Well ! really, now I come to think of it, 
I wonder where he is ; he was away on a visit 
to his uncle when all this happened, but Kate 
expected him back before now 5 but — really I 
haven't heard." 

" This won't make any difference, will it ? 
Young fellow didn't expect money, did he ? " 

" Oh ! dear no." 
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" That's all right ; well, as I said just now, 
the lass shall have a home with us, and wel- 
come, tili he takes her away and makes a lady 
ofher." 

" Makes a lady of Kate ! he has been spared 
that trouble by nature," Mrs Lethbridge said, 
smiling proudly; "we Wilmots are not quite 
scum of the earth, I hope you'U allow, and 
her father was a gentleman if ever there lived 
one ; and, as for Kate herseif, she has faults, 
but they are not vulgär faults ; it is stamped 
upon her that she is a gentlewoman, even 
when she does things that I tremble to see 
her doing: it will be a happy day for me 
when I see my child married to Mr Fleming, 
but don't think that I shall feel her fate to be 
. any but quite in the order of things ; there 
are some women who can only marry well. 
Kate is one of them." 

Mr Wilmot remembered his own plump, 
unattractive, thoroughly worthy, and admirable 
domestic daughters at home, as his sister 
spoke of hers. At home they had all been for 
at least a score of years, and at home he was 
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delighted to have them (for they worked and 
conduöed to the family comfort), which was, 
OD the whole, a desirable frame for tbe paternal 
mind to be in, as at bome tbey were Ukely to 
remain. No Lords of Burleigb played the 
parts of simple painters for — ^no King Co- 
phetna made enthusiastic advances towards 
them. " There are some women wbo can only 
marry well, Kate is one of them." The speech 
in its pretty maternal pride made just suffi- 
cient impression on bim to cause bim to repeat it 
to bis wife wben be retumed to tbe Homestead, 
after seeing bis brotber-in-law buried. Mrs 
Wilmot was a mother witb as much pride, and 
not as much cause for it, as Mrs Letbbridge ; 
therefore wben she repeated it to her daughters, 
she did so witb just enougb acid to tum their 
milk of human kindness to curds, witb regard 
to their cousin witb the prosperous prospect. 

"As she will have to be married from here, I 
wonder if we sball be good enougb to be her 
bridesmaids?'* Fanny Wilmot suggested, as 
ßhe looked at Kate's photograph which her 
uncle had brought back witb bim. It was a 
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photograph that rather conciliated the Misses 
Wilmot, on the whole, for it was a remarkably 
piain likeness of Kate. " She has no features," 
the Misses Wilmot, who were one and all 
endowed with fat Roman noses, remarked. 
But here therr father dashed the dawning 
kindness by telling them that Kate was 
well-favoured enough, but not a patch upon 
what her mother had been at her age, accord- 
ing to his idea. 

" But if ever there was a beauty it was my 
sister Kitty Wilmot at twenty," he added, to 
which his daughters replied, 

"Ah! it's evident that Kate favours the 
Lethbridges then." 
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CHAPTER X. 



When the fiineral was over, when the 
blinds were up again, and the baked meats 
were eaten, and the guests gone, Kate knew 
that the time had come for the heaviest blow 
of all to descend upon her. She feit that her 
trouble and humiliation was to be put into 
words, to be talked over and regretted, and 
bemoaned about in her veiy ears. 

She had carried herseif very quietly during 
the last few days. The servants with the 
awful aeumen of their class had deeided that 
something was wrong between "Miss Kate 
and her young gentleman;" but the Leth- 
bridges had not affected that class of domestic 
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cuTse known as faithful and rather free-spoken 
confidential retainers, so nothing had been said. 
Now, however, the time had come to say some- 
thing, so Kate went in to her mother's room 
with a füll determination not to come out of 
it again until she had told out all she had to 
teil. 

" Did you see your uncle before he left ?" 
Mrs Lethbridge asked, as Kate entered. 

" Yes, mother ; saw him and spoke with 
him for a few minutes/' 

" He told you of the plan we have settled 
upon, for the time at least?" 

" Yes ; what plan though ?" Kate asked, 
sitting down suddenly under the Sensation, 
"Now it's all Coming." 

" Why, that he has most generously offered 
me a house, which I have most gratefully 
accepted. I only want quiet and peace, and 
that I shall have. For you, dear, there is some- 
thing better, but tili you go to it you can 
live honourably, and I hope happily, at the 
Homestead." 

" He is very kind — ^my uncle is more than 
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kind; but I shall not accept that kindness 
long, though I have nothing better in störe." 

" Kate !" 

" Yes, mother. How shall I teil jrou in words 
that won't sound hard and slow to us both. 
I have nothing better, but something very 
much worse in störe. When I leave the Home- 
stead, as I shall soon, it will be to fight my 
own battle." 

'* Kate, what is this ? " her mother asked, 
falteringly ; " my dear ! my dear ! you have 
not been rash and wilful — you have not even 
now trifled tili you have lost all that I have 
been so proud of your gaining. Teil me that 
you have not done this ? Kate ! Kate !'* 

" I have only done what I was obliged to 
do. I have broken off an engagement Roy 
Fleming no longer cared to keep. Don't cry, 
mother, don't, don't; that will do no good, and 
will only madden me. What could I do?" 
she continued fiercely ; " I was put so miserably 
in the wrong, that I could only offer to free 
Roy from all connection with me — " 

" And he took it ? " Mrs Lethbridge inter- 
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rupted, lifting her face from the handkerchief 
in which she had buried it; "he took your 
offer? he—" 

" And he took it — ^naturally. Mother, you 
can't blame him for thinking all sorts of things 
about me. If my father had lived— oh ! if 
my father only would have lived ! " 

"I could have bome.it for'myself — ^but for 
you? I've boasted about you even in my 
sorrows,*Kate, and now — now we shall be 
beggars ; and your father would never have let 
the wind blow roughly on you." 

"But it will blow roughly enough now. 
The only thing is for me to make up my 
mind as to how I can best ward it off." 

"Bend your spirit — make it up with 
Roy." 

" That can't be — ^you don't know him, and 
I do ; don't say that to me again. No, I must 
be a govemess or a companion." 

" You are not fit for either — ^you're talking 
utter nonsense." 

" Well, I won't talk any more just now," 
Kate Said softly. She recognized the intense 
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weariness, misery, and disappointment which 
rendered Mrs Lethbridge incapable of seeing 
any good in any proposition she (Kate) made 
just then, since of necessity they all feil short 
of the brighter prospects, which her mother 
had imagined to be hers still, up to within this 
last ten minutes. 

''And hasn't Mr Fleming had the good 
feelingtocall?'' 

" He has been here/' Kate answered briefly. 

" Been here ! I wish with all my heart he had 
never come here in the first place," Mrs Leth- 
bridge rejoined. Her sorrows were altering 
her into a querulous woman Kate saw with a 
shudder. Then as Kate made for the door, 
Mrs Lethbridge managed to detain her by 
saying, 

" Wait a minute, Kate. Poor child, you 
may as well know it now, as a week hence ; 
we must leave this in a fortnight, because your 
uncle says it's a good time for the auction, 
and the fumiture is to be sold at the same 
time as the stock and the farm implements/' 

Kate nodded in token of hearing what her 
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mother said, and her lips compressed them- 
selves, and her eyes sadly sought the ground. 

"Your horse must go; I can't ask your 
uncle to keep it for you, now." 

" I shouldn't have let him keep it for me 
under any circumstances, mother." 

" Oh ! it woiild have been different if things 
were still as I've led your uncle to believe ; 
they are widely diflFerent now." 

" I hope Tom Petherton will buy the bay 
fiUy, because he would be kind to her." 

Kate said it more with the object of saying 
something, than with any real feeling on the 
subject, but she feit rebuked for the idleness 
of her words, when her mother replied, 

" The bay filly. Unfortunate gift that has 
been for you. Tm sure I wish she had broken 
that man's neck." 

" What man's ? " Kate asked quickly. 

" That Mr Byrne, whose selfish, heartless, 
abominable flirting with you has been the 
cause of all this." 

Kate was back by her mother's side in a 
moment. " No, don't say that, because that's 
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SO weakly, unjust, and antrue ; it has always 
been my fault, inore than any of theirs." She 
used the phrase '' any of theirs " lingeringly 
and blushingly, feeling that its very elasticity 
was a reproach to her, and yet not daring to 
trust herseif to make a verbal list of those with 
whom she nad played the game whieh had 
ended in her downfall. It was homble to 
hear any one eise censured for that whieh had 
been her fault alone. " You might as well 
blame the lamp because moths are imbecile 
enough to fly into it, as question Mr Byrne's 
condüct to nie. Do look for the offence in the 
right place, mother." But Mrs Lethbridge 
was incapable of looking in the right place for 
the offence whieh had brought about this 
disappointment. * So for sweet peace' sake 
Kate left her, and went out in the dark to the 
lawn and slip, where she wandered about tiU 
night-fall, with ghosts for her companions. 

Such a host of them bore her Company. 
Ghosts of her father and herseif, according to 
the pattern of her earliest recollection ; he 
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upright and handsome, and always so gently 
kind, and she a little sylph of a child, always 
restless in her movements, and with a longing 
for something which she had not in her 
mind. Ghosts dating from the period when 
she became " Miss Lethbridge/' and wore 
long dresses, and was adored by Tom Pether- 
ton and two or three others who were like 
unto him. But the ghosts that made them- 
selves most manifest, and remained the longest, 
had had no Originals for her in the flesh one 
little year ago. 

She took a steady onward look iüto the life 
that was lying before her as these ghosts of the 
past haunted her path. Other women might 
"love and unlove, and forget, fashion, and 
shatter the spell of many a love in their 
lives," but the spell for her had been shat- 
tered too tragically for other hands to bind 
it up again ; that sort of thing was all over 
for her. No man whose heart was worth 
having would ever offer it on a shrine so false 
as she would always be feit to be, and it was 
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not in her to wrong Roy yet further by declin- 
ing from him on to a lower ränge of feelings, 
and a narrower heart than his. No : as she 
walked along on the turf where Maurice Byrne 
had done desperate deeds for her favour on 
the bay filly, and Roy had glanced jealously 
at him, she declared that nothing possible in- 
tervened between herseif and her vocation. 
She would be a govemess because she must 
be something, and there was nothing eise for 
her to be. 

" But I'll go to the Homestead first with 
my mother, just to see whether she can live 
with them or not. Young editions of uncle 
John must be awful things to endure; and 
you're all so pretty, and you all must go^ 
she continued fondly as she went back to the 
drawing-room and caught sight of all the well- 
remembered things. It came upon her strongly 
with painful prescience that the very memory 
of them would soon be so weak in the neigh- 
bourhood, that they would be mentioned as "those 
people whose daughter came to grief and broke 
her father's heart." She heard herseif spoken 
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of by a phalanx, whom she had never affected 
as a girl, who had " bolted with a fellow who 
had returned her very shortly." The flirt who 
had played out her part so quickly was being 
punished heavily already, it must be granted. 
There was nothing left for the actress who had 
always been well-cast hitherto but to become 
a supernuraerary, a being whose mission it 
would be to walk in at the sides and be as 
nothing to the audience. There was broad 
justice in it all. She had feigned, and flattered, 
and flirted, and frittered away time and truth, 
affection and opportunity. She had been guilty 
for a while of seeming to love where she did 
not, and of not seeming to love where she did. 
Her own acts had been witnesses against her ; 
her own character had been her chief accuser 
and executioner. The evil had been brought 
about through no plotting and planning 
against her peace and prospeet on the part of 
others. She had herseif and fate alone to 
thank for it. Seeming had been sadly anta- 
gonistic to her, she avowed, but at the same 
time she knew that there had been some 
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foundation in realitj. She had danced to the 
füll as freeljr as others had piped; and now 
Boy would never know that she had the 
grace left tö lament that fatal facility for 
pleasing and beingpleased which had wrecked 
her. 

As she raged about her own room and hef 
own heart that night, she asked with impotent 
energy« why to God it had not been given to 
some of the trainers of her mind, and directors 
of her Steps, to point out the foUy more than 
the fault of that fatal course of hers which 
had led her to tbis howling wildemess. 
Waming voices had been uplifted during her 
career with wearisome frequency, against the 
iniquity of her practices, But the terms were 
too harsh, the tones too solemn, for the quick- 
witted detector of unconscious exaggeration in 
others to heed them. If only some one had 
sent it well home to her, that they (the prac- 
tices) were idiotic — ^more silly than sinful ! 
But only Roy had done this, and she had been 
so false to her instincts as to believe Roy 's 
counsel to be the offspring rather of jealousy 
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than reason. Now she knew that he had 
been right, and it was a sore sting to her, that 
he might never know that at last, though late, 
she understood and appreciated his truth and 
honesty. 

He would never know it. He — by whose 
side she had knelt in that hour when the 
passionate love she had for him became a 
ruling power, whose hand she had pressed 
to her lips in a sudden rapture that sub- 
raerged every consideration of prudence ; he 
who had come into her life, and by his com- 
plete and sympathetic identification of him- 
self with it had unfitted her for any other, — 
would never know anything more of what 
she feit and did and suffered. If she lived, 
or if she died, it would be all one to« him. 
He would not hear of it probably. Or if he 
did hear of it, he might be only sorry in a 
generally charitable way, and not dare to show 
even so much sorrow, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of the one who would in time super- 
sede her. As this conviction crushed down 
upon her, she feit that perhaps Maurice 
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Byme's coinpanionship and kindness and a 
clouded conscience would have been better 
than this life of " harren honours," on which 
she had entered. It was so very hard to re- 
member only the other day, and theu to feel 
that there was no one left to love her. 
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CHAPTER XL 

"SHE's DAPT TO KEFÜSE THE LAIRD OF 
COCKPEN." 

Roydon Fleming gave himself very little 
time for reflection before he left Thursford, 
and the possibility of making it up with Kate. 
He chose to believe himself not so much in- 
jured " as humbugged," as he phrased it. "A 
man is that once, and it's a misfortune Solon 
couldn't have evaded ; but if he's sold twice 
he's an ass," te said to Georgie when she 
ventured to hint that he was a little hasty in 
acting so immediately on Kate's decision. 
" Don't be romantic about it, Georgie, there 
are other things in the world besides women ; 
I shan't break my heart about it, believe me." 

" No, I don't think you will," Georgie re- 
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plied; " all the same I think you'd be much 
happier in gaining her than in losing her.'' 

" And she won't break her heart either/' 

" I hope not, Roy ; I hope not." 

" Why do yoii say it so fervently ? There's 
no cbance of such a catastrophe. I teil you 
' liking light as hers was never meant to last.' 
She'd teil you so, and seem to think it rather 
a fine thing if she discussed herseif with you." 

" I am glad you are so bitter about her. I 
like to hear it — ^it shows you love her, Roy. 
Let me make you both happy, will you ? " 

" Be a mediatrix ? No, thank you. Play the 
part of comforter instead, young lady ; you'd 
do it better." 

He took her band as he spoke, and seemed 
about to raise it carelessly to his lips. But 
Georgie wrenched it from him angrily, 

" Don't play at being false to yourself and 
honour, Roy ; you do it so badly." 

" Why should I play at being leal still ? I 
am shamed through all my nature, to have 
loved so slight a thing as she has proved 
herseif." 
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" Ah ! don't — ^it's so small, all this sham bit- 
terness against her, and there is so much that 
is so real and true and hard in the world. 
Roy, if I only dared, Fd say some things to 
you that would bring out your best ; I'd teil 
you some truths that would sting you into 
truth; I*d cut myself very deep to eure 
you-" 

" Why don't you do it ? " he interrupted. 

She shook off the agitation which had beset 
her during her last speech with a quick shud- 
der before she answered. 

" Because — I had better not, perhaps ; be- 
cause I might blunder; because we are all 
such shams that I'm very much afraid of being 
real ; because I'm not sure of my own mo- 
tives." 

" Kate's Champion doubting her own in- 
tegrity?" 

" Don't call me that ; it's such mockery. I 
was so proud for you at first that I dared to 
doubt and judge her ; and now I do believe her 
so — I do believe her so. To clear my conscience 
he just to her." 
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" You appear to forget. She has taken the 
initiative — ^she has tumed me out. I am not 
worth the trouble of retaining now ; she found 
it very easy to nobly and magnanimously waive 
all her claims on the man on whom it was no 
longer worth while to press them." 

" Roy, hear if she knew of my father s mar- 
riage first ; think of the bitter cup they've put 
to her Hps down here since she came back ; 
think of the tosses of Nellie's horrid little 
head ; fancy Mr CoUins preaching at her from 
such a text as her father's death oflPered; — what 
other could she do than she has done ? Why 
should you be miserable when you may be 
happy?" 

" Now you're asking questions that I can't 
undertake to answer. No, no, Georgie. There 
are just a few things in life that can't be 
patched up when once shattered — ^this is one 
of them. Not even the diamond cement of your 
kindliness and unselfish generosity can mend 
my broken trust in ji way that wouldn't leave 
the join hideously apparent." 

"And what will you do when you leave 
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here ? Forgive me for asking such questions, 
but you have lost so mach lately that I can't 
help feeling anxious for you." 

" Don't be afraid for me, Georgie, I shall 
not seek any uiiworthy panacea, believe me. 
There's the same work for me as there was be- 
fore all this, you know ; not the same motive 
to sweeten it, certainly, — ^but never mind me. 
How about your sister and yourself ? " 

"0! I go back to Heiston. Emma will 
live in London, and she has asked me to stay 
with her, if after a fair trial I find my old 
home unendurable under the new rule. I 
don't see why I should find it so though, for 
Miss Barlow is meekness itself." 

" Well, I hope Mrs Fleming may be the 
same for your sake, as it's better tili you marry 
that your home should be Heiston." 

" Exactly," Georgie replied quickly. 

" That reminds me, — ^what are you going 
to do with Captain Lyster, if the question is 
not indiscreet ? " 

" What am I expected to do with him ? " 
she answered quietly. 
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" A difference of opinion probably exists on 
the point ; I, for instance, expect you to re- 
fuse him; he, very probably, expects quite 
the reverse." 

" As he has never given me an opportunity 
of doing either, discussing these probabilities 
seems rather premature." 

"I thought his scalp had been added to 
your collection of such trophies; however, I 
hope you never will throw yourself away on 
that fellow/* 

" I don't think it's likely," Georgie replied, 
and then she did not add something which 
was on her mind, because Roy suffered an ex- 
pression of looking into space to creep over 
his face, and she knew that her words would 
have fallen on heedless ears. In a couple of 
hours after this conversation Roydoh had left 
Thursford Hall, and his cousins were canvassing 
the best means of mooting their own speedy 
departure to their hostess. 

" We had better both write to papa, and 
teil him that we hear he is married," Mrs 
Darrock said to her sister, " and you had bet- 
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ter fix a date for going home. I shall never go 
to Heiston without an invitation, because I 
don't belong to it still, and so needn't bore 
myself." 

" I have been preparing myself to lose you 
for a long time, Gern — ever since I came down 
here, that is." 

Mrs Darrock lifted her eyes to her sister's 
face as the latter spoke, but made no answer. 

" I thought to lose you in a happier way, 
though," Georgie went on, in a low voice, 

" You were nearly doing so. We won't speak 
of it any more after this, please." 

" We Flemings are ill-fated, surely," Georgie 
Said, bitterly : " we're always being * nearly ' 
happy, and just stopping short of it through 
some twist in our own minds, I think/' 

Mrs Darrock drew her writing-case towards 
her, and busied herseif among its Contents. 
" Papa's letters must be posted to-day, re- 
member," her head drooped a little as she 
finished speaking; and Georgie, on rising 
hastily and approaching her sister, found that 
the droop was assumed to hide some swiftly- 
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rushing tears, and a deep feverish flush. " I 
can't write after all, my head aches horribly. 
What poor wretches we are to feel physical pain 
for every mental ailment in this way." 

" You asked me not to speak about it, 
but I must this once — ^won't Mr Byrne come 
back?" 

" Never, I believe." 

"Isthatyourwish?" 

" No." 

Then Georgie tunied away with a heavy 
heart, and wrote the letter which was to con- 
vey the fact of his foUy being known to his 
daughters, to Mr Fleming of Heiston. 

A short time after this the removal of Mrs 
and Miss Lethbridge from the Grange to Mr 
Wilmot's house, some fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant from Thursford, began to be spoken about 
as a^ speedily-approaching fact. " The Wil- 
mots are rather a common lot of people/* Mrs 
Petherton said at her breakfast-table one 
moming. » " I do pity that girl, after all ; but 
Roydon Fleming is well out of the engage- 
ment." 
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Nellie made the speech to her husband and 
his Cousin Geoffrey alone ; but just as she 
brought it to a conclusion, Mrs Darrock, 
Georgie, and the second Miss Collins came 
into the room, and the subject dropped. Never- 
theless, Geoffrey Petherton revolved it in his 
mind during the remainder of the med, and 
rather neglected Mary Collins in consequence. 

The fact is, Mr Geoffrey Petherton was a 
man whose present mission was marriage. 
His ideas on the subject had developed con- 
siderably during his sojourn at Thursford. 
When he came down, they had been vague 
and undefined, but now they had gained form 
and substance. Previous to this period in 
his cousin's house, he had only feit that he 
wanted some one to manage his establishment, 
and Order the orthodox viands, and see that 
these came in orthodox course to his table 
when he entertained his customers at dinner, 
as, he found it paid him well to do frequently. 
But now his notions had expanded. 

Tom and he had been at school together, 
and even in those unsophisticated days of boy- 
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hood they — ^the only sons, respectively, of the 
senior and junior partners in the greatPether- 
ton gin distillery — ^had discussed their futures, 
and chalked out in fancy what appeared to 
each the loftiest career. Tom meant to retire 
froni the business on what his father left him, 
buy a place, become a country gentleman, and 
marry a nice girl in the neighbourhood, who 
would get him in with all the best people 
about the spot where he might pitch his tent. 
Geoffrey always declared in favour of continu- 
ing the business, and making more money. 
Then his plans stopped avowedly, but in reality 
his design was larger than Tom's. The boys 
were"like brothers," but for all that, Geoffrey 
fully intended to cut his cousin out in the end. 
To do this, it was necessary to wait and let 
Tom fly his highest, marry and settle. This 
he did, and then, as has been seen, Geoffrey 
came down to see how things looked. 

He marked Nellie as a failure at onee, but 
he acknowledged in most other respects, that 
it might be " hard to touch and impossible to 
top " Tom. The house and grounds were 
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ordered after a better pattern than his London 
house. The stables were more extensive, and 
better filled. But here Toni's advantages ended. 
Geoffi^y had as fine a taste in horses as his 
Cousin, the new country gentleman, and he re- 
solved to gratify this on a small scale, but very 
perfectly. The interior of his house, too, 
should be given over to some well-authenticated 
taste in upholstery to furnish, as soon as he 
had found a wöman to wed him who would 
" take the shine out of Nellie." Mr Geoflfrey 
Petherton had neither forgiven nor forgotten 
the manner of his reception by his cousin's 
wife, though he had feigned to do both for 
certain ends of his own. It amused him also 
to see the artless maiden wiles in which the 
second Miss CoUins sought to entangle him. 
But matrimony with that amiable, but withal 
ill-favoured, young being, was far from his 
thoughts, for he recognized that she was not 
made of the material to crush Nellie, which it 
was part of his programme his wife should do 
on aU social occasions when they were thrown 
together. 
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But the second Miss Collins had a theoiy 
which she reduced to practice, and brought to 
bear very heavily on the young man who was 
avowedly in search of some one to share his 
name, and spend his money upon. She be- 
lieved that if she gave him a great deal of her 
Society, " he would get used to her, and so 
eventually not know how to do without her." 
That was the humble way in which she worded 
the possibility of the grand passion taking pos- 
session of the gin-distiller. Accordingly, she 
was ever at hand to listen when he talked 
about himself — always ready to be interested 
in what he had or had not shot — incessant in 
chanting paeans of praise, of the manner in 
which he sat upon his horse. And all these 
things touched Geoffrey more than he was 
conscious of ; the flattery did not come in a 
winning fonn unquestionably, but still it was 
flattery, and he was only a man. 

However, on this morning of Kate Leth- 
bridge's " disappointment " being so roughly 
handled by Mrs Petherton, Mary Collins did 
a very injudicious thing. She was one of those 
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thick-complexioned, heavy-cheeked girls, who 
are inuch addicted to aches and swellings iu 
the face, and she indulged her proclivities 
during the last eight hours to a degree that 
was detrimental even to her personal appear- 
ance. " If I were you I wouldn't go down, 
PoUy," Mrs Petherton suggested, when she 
saw her sister in that young lady's bed-room 
the first thing in the morning. 

" Oh, I'm not in much pain now," the girl 
replied, heroically. She knew that Geoflfrey 
was wont to go out soon after breakfast, and 
remain away for many hours, unless she caught 
him and took him into the garden on some 
pretext or other. Moreover, being of a soft, 
impressionable nature, she had conjured up a 
certain sentiment about the red, robust young 
man who could make her so gloriously free of 
all her home troubles if it so pleased him. 

"You're worse than in pain, my dear — 
you're frightful," Nellie responded, candidly. 
" Geof. Petherton thinks so much of women 
looking nice, that he'U take dann at that puff 
on your cheek." 
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" I think I can nearly hide it by arrangin^ 
some black lace about my head," Polly pleaded, 
and Mrs Petherton shrugged her Shoulders, 
and replied, 

" If you think so, try it ; but / shouldn't, I 
know that." 

Accordingly, when Polly CoUins came down 
to breakfast she stood at a fearful disadvantage. 
In the first place, she came into the room with 
two unquestionably beautiful women ; and, in 
the second place, she knew that she must seem 
unduly anxious in her sister's eyes in appear- 
ing in this lamentable case. Instead of the 
black lace veil giving her at all the air of a 
Spanish donna, it only concealed a portion of 
her swoUen face, and so caused her to resem- 
ble nothing so much as '' a pudding that had 
perhaps been to Madrid." Geoffrey Petherton 
almost loathed instead of pitying her as she 
sat down opposite to him, she looked so hope- 
lessly ugly. 

"No, no; she'd never do with that face 
Standing out from the background of the high, 
dark oak chairs which he meant to have in 
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his dining-room. How badly she sat, too," (de- 
pression, certainly, on this occasion did cause 
Miss Collins to droop in a helpless way, and 
made her spine curve out in a dowdy manner) ; 
*' a pretty figure she'd look on one of the neat 
park hacks he meant to bestow upon his wife 
when he married. He designed that when 
the future Mrs Geoffrey Petherton went into 
the Row, all men should see at once that she 
was to the manner born. Polly Collins would 
have about as much seat as a bear, and how 
that face of hers would come out under a 
chimney-pot hat." It was an unpropitious 
hour for poor Miss Polly. The sight of her 
swoUen face made him look for all her short- 
comings, until, as has been said, he actually 
loathed her. 

" Shall we go and get some flowers for the 
drawing-room ? '' Polly said to him, when they 
were dispersing after breakfast. She tried to 
smile sweetly as she said it, büt the effort re- 
sulted in a leer that reminded him forcibly of 
a gorgon. 

" Well, thank you, no ; I have something 
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eise to do," he replied, as uncourteously 
as only a vulgär man can. Then he walked 
hastilj away, and Miss CoUins began to 
feel that there had been truth in Nellie's 
advice. 

He seized his hat and rushed out into the 
wood where, long ago, Roy and Kate Leth- 
bridge had fdlen upon that mutual liking 
which had ended so miserably, and here Geof- 
frey strolled backwards and forwards for at 
least an hour, making up his mind to an im- 
portant step. At last he decided, and with 
the words, " Damaged goods go cheap ; she'll 
take the shine out of Nellie, and no mistake," 
he went back to the house, and spent another 
hour in his room dressing. 

At last he came forth in such gorgeous array 
that Georgie Fleming, meeting him in the hall, 
began half unconsciously to hum the air of the 
" Laird o' Cockpen." " Where can he be 
going ?" she thought, as she heard him order a 
horse to be brought round, and inquire for his 
Cousin Tom. "Perhaps he thinks PoUy's 
toothache is on the nerves, and so is going to 
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hasten to relieve it by proposing for her to her 
father." 

Then Miss Fleming went on her way, for- 
getting Geoffrey Petherton and his possible 
suit, and the probable result of it. But if she 
had known what was actually the case, she 
might have thought about it longer. 

" So it really is all up between Kate Leth- 
bridge and that fellow Fleming ? " Geoffrey 
Said to Tom, when the latter came into that 
*' never-forgotten " study to which Nellie had 
Gondemned the eminent gin-distiller some time 
ago. 

" Yes, so I hear/' Tom replied. 

" Well now, look here," Geof. commenced, 
with a large affectation of blunt honesty, "your 
wife thinks I am going to marry her sister. 
Now, I don't mean anything unkind to you, 
for I think you've done very well " (this pa- 
tronizingly) — "but they'renotmy sort. Every 
man has his fancies, and they're not mine." 

" No." Tom's ' no ' was a queer hybrid, be- 
ing half interrogatory, half acquiescent. 

" I say this to you, because I don't want 
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there to be any mistake or disappointment 
about it/' 

** There's always some foss and bother about 
those girls/' Tom said grumblingly. He 
bated bis sisters-in-law just theo ; he bad al- 
ways meant so kindlj towards tbem, and some- 
way or otber it bad bappened tbat tbey were 
made tbe mainsprings of all bis domestic dis- 
comfiture. 

"Just so/" Geof. agieed sagacioosly ; "tbey*re 
too many, and there are no men to match. 
Well, now, you understand me, don't you, 
Tom ? There'll be no mistakes about me/' 

** Oh, no. Hang it all, Geof., why can't you 
take her ? Nellie bas set her mind on it,'' Tom 
added, with an abrupt and touching abrogation 
of tbe tiniest attempt at dignity. 

"Has she?" Geof. retumed, delightedly. 
" Shall I teil you why I can't take her, my dear 
boy« Sbe's not my sort ; not breeding and 
beauty enough, if you will have it. Mind, I 
don't mean anytbing unkind to you." 

" Where are you going now ? " Tom asked 
sullenly. 
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"For aride." 

" But where— to Kate Lethbridge ? " He 
asked it with something like a pang of jea- 
lousy; married man — ^happy husband as he 
was, there was something about this faulty 
heroine of mine, which none of the men who 
had ever liked her could shake off. Tom. 
Petherton had liked her, and had married 
Nellie Collins. The effeet of the combination 
may be left to the imagination. 

"Yes, to Kate Lethbridge," Geof. replied, 
as he proeeeded somewhat laboriously into a 
pair of pale lemon-coloirred gloves ; " she has 
a go about her that I like, and it's time I 
settled." 

"I tellyou it's no use," Tom spoke, eamestly, 
as he remembered the iook of merry scom with 
which Kate had been wont to meet his former 
advances. 

"I don'tknow," Geoffrey answered, sapiently 
shaking his head. Then he repeated his little 
axiom relative .to damaged goods going cheap, 
and went on his way hopeful, if not rejoicing. 

He went about the work he had set himself 
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in a workmanlike manner. Kate met bis 
views of what was requisite in a Mrs Geoffrey 
Petherton, and he saw no need for bringing 
any sentiment to bear upon bis manner of tell- 
ing her that she did so. " TU see the mother 
first ; it shall all be fair and above-board/' he 
Said to himself, as he asked for Mrs Lethbridge; 
and when, presently, he was shown into the 
widow's presence he feit quite like a son 
towards her. 

She had been living in such twihght-gloom 
lately, that the many-coloured young man 
almost dazzled her at first. But as soon as 
she recognized him, she received him with 
such gentle cordiality that he plucked up heart 
of grace, and dashed at once into his story. 

" You will think me rather hasty — ^prema- 
ture, that is, I'm afraid ; but the fact is, Mrs 
Lethbridge, time's moneyto a man like me, 
and I have none to waste/' 

" Can he be going to ask me to marry him ?'* 
the Startled lady thought, opening her eye« 
upon him in a wide horror. 

" It's only to-day that I have heard for cer- 
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tain that I shan't be trespassing on another 
man's preserves when I say what I am going 
to say. I have long admired your daughter ; 
I can put her in a good home ; she sball have 

a carriage and pair, and ^well, in short, 

in every way take the shine out of Nellie up 
here." He played out his strengest card with 
a toss of his head towards the Hall, and a 
proud air of security in its winning him the 
game, which was staggering to Mrs Leth- 
bridge. When he added — " Will you stand 
my friend with her?" Mrs Lethbridge was 
divided between her inclination to rise up and 
strike him for his arrogance, or fall down and 
metaphorically kiss his feet for opening up a 
path of plenteousness after all for her cherished 
child. Finally, she feil upon the latter course 
— ^unwittingly. 

" But, Mr Petherton, I can say nothing. I 
have reason to believe that Kate will not see 
your generous oflTer in the Hght I do/' 

" Oh, I think she will," Geof. replied con- 
fidently. " Leave that to me — with your per- 
mission." 
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" You don't want to see her to-day ? " 

•' That's just what I do want/' Geof. an- 
swered. He was not at all inclined to let 
that hour which he had bestowed upon bis 
toilet be wasted. 

" You shall then ; and, believe me, I wish 
you well," Mrs Lethbridge said, as she rose 
up and rang the bell, " It will be no use my 
saying anything to her," she continued, rather 
mournfully, " or I would speak on your behalf 
gladly, but my poor child is proud, and wilful, 
and^ — I have no influence over her," The 
mother spoke her last words with a sorrowful 
humility that made Mr Geof. Petherton decide 
that "Miss Kate had a high temper, which 
(item) he would tame." 

The answer brought back to Mrs Leth^ 
bridge's request for her daughter's attendance 
was that " Miss Kate was in the store-room 
packing up the preserves, but Mr Petherton 
could go and speak to her if he pleased," 

It did please him to go ; and as Mrs Leth- 
bridge gave a dubious assent, he went. He 
found Kate enveloped in a big holland apron 
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over her crape, standing on some steps, clasp- 
ing a pot of preserve. 

" I can't shake hands with you, because of 
the jam," she began, looking round at him and 
smiling as he entered. Then she jumped 
down hastüy, saying, " I thought it was your 
Cousin Tom when they told me * Mr Pether- 
ton/ I shouldn't have sent for you here/* 

"But I hope you won't send me away, 
now," he replied, shutting the door as he 
spoke, and then standing before her with the 
light well upon his rose-coloured neck-tie, and 
the ruby-coloured ring which confined it. 

" I am very busy ; our time is short here 
now," she said, gravely. "How is Nellie? 
you have brought me some message from 
her, I suppose/* 

** Indeed I have not. I came on my own 
account alone." He came nearer to her as he 
spoke, and she backed from him, holding up 
her arched, surprised brows, and gleaming, 
angry hazel eyes to his gaze as she did it. 

"On your own account?" she repeated. 
Her tone was so unmistakeable, that he had 
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to nerve himself with a repetition of his phrase 
about " damaged goods " before he could pro- 
ceed. Then he said, 

"Miss Lethbridge, I'm a piain man, and 
I don't pretend to be a gentleman" — (Kate 
inclined her head in a coorteous assent to this 
incontestable truth) — "but I'm worth more 
than any of these swells who have been hang- 
ing about after you." 

" I'm much obhged to you for telling me. 
Now I must say good morning to you, and get 
on with my work," ahe interrupted. 

" You don't understand me," he resumed, 
" and no wonder, for I have kept my meaning 
close enough, even from Nellie. The fact is 
Kate, I'm a man that needn't care for any 
one. I'm above all that talk there's been 
about you. If you'U take me as I am," — Mr 
Petherton said it as if it were to be apprehend- 
ed that Kate might take him as he was not, — 
" they will have to laugh the other side of their 
mouths ; for you'U be able to hold your head 
above any of them." 

A woman must have been offered marriage 
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by a man whom she looks upon as dust under 
her feet, as utterly and unalterably beneath 
her, socially and intellectually, before she can 
realize tbe flood of scomful fury which swept 
over Kate Lethbridge's soul at this rash pro- 
position of Geof.'s and the manner in which 
he made it. She who had had it in her 
power to marry Maurice Byrne — she who had 
been engaged to Roy don Fleming — to beoffered 
the band of this boor as a boon ! The incon- 
gruity of it would have amused her very much 
had any other woman than herseif been the 
chief actor in the scene. But she was not 
amused by it now. She paused a few mo- 
ments before she answered. Geof. thought 
that she was staggered with joy at the blissful 
prospect he had opened to her. Her tongue 
had grown dry, and her throat seemed füll to 
bursting. She paused in order that her words 
and meaning might be equally clear and un- 
faltering, when she spoke, 

" You Said that I didn't understand you 
just now, and I didn't then," she said at last, 
with ever so little of a scomful emphasis. It 
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was only a sort of darting out of light from 
her hazel eyes, only in the more decided Hold- 
ing back of her head, only in the way each 
Word feil out like shingle , from her Ups, that 
her anger showed itself. There was no shrew- 
ish sharpness in her accents, no tremblings 
and agitations in her actions ; she was neither 
a virago, nor vulgär. " But your meaning is 
clear enough now, and I can't use a form of 
words and thank you for the honour you have 
done me. It is no honour to me to take it for 
granted that I have no womanly feeling, let 
alone — '' 

She checked herseif on the brink of saying, 
"let alone it being about as justifiable his 
daring to approach her with such a theme as 
if her groom had done it ' because she was 
free.^ " 

" I like you the better for your spirit ; but 
I know you just think it right to say it, be- 
cause it's such a short time ' off with the old 
love V Never mind, Kate^ they'U say you're 
an awful flirt to get me on so quickly ; but I 
don't care, so you needn't/' 
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She almost tumed her back as she answered 
bitterly, " A flirt ! yes ; but even at my worst 
I only disgraced myself with my kind/' Then 
the pitiable absurdity of the Situation im- 
pressed itself upon her, and with a sudden re- 
assumption of her merely girlish manner, she 
added, " Now please let me pass you, or go 
out yourself, and never let any one know what 
you ve been weak enough to say, and I have 
been stupid enough to answer. It all goes 
for nothing with me, I assufe you ; it's not to 
be thought of for an instant." Then she did 
manage to get away past him, and he at length 
betook himself to the saddle, and rode off 
beset with some of the same sensations that 
afflicted his great prototype, the Laird of 
Cockpen, on a similar occasion. " The con- 
ceited little cat has a nasty temper, I'm think- 
ing," he muttered to himself as he went along. 
Then he comforted himself under his defeat 
with the reflection that she probably would 
" have taken the shine out of him as well as 
out of Nellie.'' " You'U think better of it 
before long, young lady, but I won't give you 
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a second chance," he thought, menacingly. 
Then he took a fiendish delight in picturing 
the agonies of doubt which would be the portion 
of poor PoUy CoUins during these latter days, 
and of the eventual disappointment which 
would come upon and crush her when he left, 
and hope could no more whisper false flat- 
teries to her. Moreover, he comforted himself 
yet further by thinking of " how he could teil 
Tom (the only one who knew of his purpose), 
that he had not made an ass of himself, because 
he saw that Kate was not up to the mark after 
all. He meant to marry a fine woman who 
would carry dress well," which determina- 
tion tranquillized his perturbed spirit, and 
made him agreeable in a jocose way to PoUy, 
whose face ached more, and was less puflFed 
up than in the moming. 

" One would think you had been bom in 
a saddle," that young lady took an opportunity 
to whisper to him that evening ; " Tom's horses 
never look the same when you're on them. 
Was that one of his you rode this moming ? " 

" Yes," Geoffrey told her that it was one of 
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Tom's horses, graciously adding, " that Tom 
knew what he was about in the saddle." 

" Yes," the blind adorer replied, " but then 
yon look ! " — ^here language failed her, and Geof- 
frey feit that he looked a centaur, and was not 
quite sure that PoUy CoUins was so hideous as 
he had thought her in the morning. But his 
heart failed him again when he pictured that 
form in the saddle or his mail-phaeton, and 
that face wkich puffed itself chronically against 
his high-backed oak chairs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GETTING OVER THINGS ! 

" Language cannot teil 
Half thy power, O Love." 

" There are other things in the world be- 
sides women/' Roy Fleming had said, in reply 
to Georgiens Suggestion that he should go for- 
ward a step or two, at least, towards a recon- 
cilation with Kate Lethbridge. For him, 
there were, in truth, a good many things left 
in the world, though he was not free to disport 
himself in either " court or camp,'' as men 
have been licensed by a bard to do on kindred 
occasions. There was upon him not alone a 
strong necessity, but a strong inclination for 
living, and living as honourably and agreeably 
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as might be. As he had said himself, " the 
same work was leffc for him to do, as had been 
before all this happened/' But it was also 
tme (for the time at least), that the motive 
which had sweetened the labour had died, 
leaving very little ,besides necessity and duty 
to urge him on. It was wonderful that the 
lapsing from him of a creature who had only 
come into his life a few months ago, should 
have taken the taste, as it were, out of all his 
hopes and pursuits 1 Wonderful, that the 
tjeasing from him of a woman who had been 
but an episode to him, should have seemed 
like the withdrawal of an ennobling influence, 
when in reality she had never exercised any 
sway over his career, or sought to tum him 
from, or urge him to, the formation of a single 
plan. But it was so. He went on striving 
after the same aim — even seeming to hope to 
touch it — ^working earnestly and incessantly, not 
in a harassed, driven, penurious way, but in a 
bright energetic, unresting, unhasting fashion, 
that was essentially manly and well-bred. 
Still, though the surface aspect of his life was 
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SO fair, the savour was gone from it, he 
thought, for ever, because he believed that the 
dishonour, at least, of fickleness, the shameful 
shade of loving and unloving, lightly rested 
upon the woman who had beeu so near to 
him. 

For some months after his last visit to 
Thursford he saw very little of his own rela- 
tions, and heard nothing at all of his old 
country friends. He wanted to get into a 
new set, and fling free of old associations ; and 
he carried out his design with tolerable com- 
pleteness. After his uncle's marriage, though 
he carefully abstained froni uttering a word 
or giving a look that might be construed by 
any one into aught like censure of that old 
gentleman's pröceedings, he ignored Heiston, 
and blotted out all his memories of it as much 
as possible. When well-meaning friends told 
him that his chances of succeeding were worth 
something still, he simply seemed not to listen, 
and when Georgie, in her rare letters, ventured 
upon mild and veiled expressions of faith in 
all being well yet as regarded his heirship, he 
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skipped the passages in impatient search for 
something tangible and true. 

He belonged to himself more than ever 
now ; and it was part of bis character to be 
uncommonly well satisfied with bis possession, 
as indeed he bad reason to be, for, as be said 
to Georgie, be bad " sougbt no unwortby pana- 
cea." He bad " not wasted in despair," be- 
cause a woman bad been fair and false, nor 
bad be gone " to tbe bad," wberever tbat may 
be. Witbout being a " professing Cbristian," 
or a prig, be bad accepted tbe fact, and be- 
lieved it true of " life beiag real and earnest," 
and be laboured and waited for tbe reward of 
tbat labour witb tbe same unswerving spirit as 
actuates race-borses, matcb-bounds, and otber 
tborougbbreds. 

His novel — tbe one be bad commenced 
wben be went down to Tbursford Grange to 
leam farming and fit bimself for a country 
gentleman — ^was nearly tbrougb tbe magazine 
now, and just out in tbree«volume form. He 
bad fallen in love wbile creating it, and so a 
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good dealof himself " and another" crept into 
its pages, and gave it those touches of truth 
which alone bring fiction home to humanity. 
In addition, the critics were kind, as it is their 
wont to be where they can; and so that 
"many headed-monster thing," by which 
novelists live and move and have our being, 
— ''the public" — liked, and read, and sent it 
going. 

He was not mean enough to regret having' 
immortalized Kate in his pages. Immor- 
talized her to himself, that is, to the world 
only as a delicate ' creation.' It was no coarse 
photograph of her that he had made, but 
rather a highly idolized and exquisitely tinted 
miniature on ivory, There were some sitna- 
tions, some sentiments, some subtleties of ex- 
pression and feeling that she wonld surely 
recognize, he feit, as he glanced over the 
volumes. But they were unrecognisable to 
others, for he was a gentleman, — they were 
sacred to her and to him. 

From the date of the publication of his 
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novel, things went smoothly with him. He 
came into his success with a swing that car- 
ried all before it. Remembering her pride, 
her intense sympathy with all that was famous 
and intellectually exalted, and well before the 
World that could appreciate, he sometimes 
pitied her as he thought of her reading hia 
praises and knowing she had no share in him 
now ! It was a twisted yam ! She — who would 
have revelled in such right, and made the 
praise more powerful in its intoxicating sweet- 
ness — ^had tangled the threads of both their 
lives inextricably — he believed. She would 
have fitted so well into the niche he could 
have carved for her! — fitted in as no other 
woman could do, fair and fond and fayourably 
disposed towards him as they might be. 

For gradually it dawned upon him that 
others were these things, and would be these 
things for him, if only he willed it. He 
went out a good deal; and pretty women 
looked kindly on the populär young author, 
who, though he called himself a Bohemian, 
had the Hall-mark upon him. 
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Amongst other things during the winter 
months, he went first to Paris and then to 
Vienna as correspondent for one of the daily 
papers. Bat he failed to distinguish him- 
self in that capacity in the judgment of the 
ruling powers. Empresses did not make him 
free of their inner feelings, nor did prime 
ministers post him up in their possible politics ; 
nor did his coats and boots, and the difficnlties 
attendant on replacing the same when time 
told on them, possess an undying interest — 
for himself — on paper. Accordingly, his let- 
ters were dispensed with, and his funds stop- 
ped ; and so he came home and took up his 
abode in that portion of the modern Babylon 
called Bayswater. 

Roy had no object in taking a house now 
— he rather preferred being in a position to 
move off at a moment's notice. Of course, 
had Kate existed for him still, his own Lares 
and Penates about him would have been es- 
sential. But as she was buried beyond all 
hope of resuscitation, he endured lodgings 
and all the fearful wonders lodgings alone can 
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show to civilized man. But though he learnt 
to tolerate morbid combinations of colour, and 
curtains that cnimbled under big touch if he 
drew them back, and kept him in outer dark- 
ness, where he could only see to gnash his 
teeth if he left them closed — though he learnt 
to tolerate these, he was very glad when Mrs 
Darrock announced herseif to him as "in 
Town," and he knew that he could always go 
somewhere, and be sure of quiet, and muslins, 
and flowers, and soft soothing colours, and 
still be " at home." 

But when he went to Mrs Darrock the first 
time, she told him that her present was a very 
temporary abode. The widow was not well ; 
she was thin and worn and wan, pale in the 
face, and hot in the hands, and evidently not 
happy. " I wish you d look for some nice place 
where I could have Georgie with me, Roy ? " 
she Said. And Roy promised and looked, 
but did not find a place that suited Mrs 
Darrock's requirements for a long time. " I 
want to be near Town, quite close," she told 
him, " and I want a garden with high walls 
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if you can find one, and I should like a post- 
office close to me, and a cab-stand^ and a 
train." 

" I shall try to find you all these, but I'm 
not hopeful about succeeding," Roy replied. 

" Which are the best scientific Journals ?" 
ahe asked irrelevantly. 

" Do you want them supplied, too ? " he 
asked laughing. " Well, I'll see to that ; but if 
it's with a view of keeping yourself au courant 
with me, you won't find me there." 

They neither of them made the remotest 
allusion at this first meeting to the days at 
Thursford which they had passed together, 
nor was other than very casual mention made 
of Georgie. " Your sister is not married yet ? 
I had a letter from her with the signature of 
Georgie Fleming the other day/* Roy re- 
marked. 

" No, she's not married yet." 

"I almost wonder at it — she's awfully 
pretty." 

"Do you really/' Mrs Darrock replied 
simply; "I never presume to give reasons for 
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other people's celibacy." Then she changed 
the conversation, saying kindly things to him 
about that which he had achieved, and grace- 
fuUy introducing a hopeful tone into her 
prognostications of that which he might 
achieve, if he looked lipon his art as the great 
thing it was, and really laboured at it untir- 
ingly and aspiringly. Mrs Darrock's little 
comments acted upon him hke spurs, they 
hurt him, causing him to feel intensely dis- 
satisfied with that which he had done, but at 
the same time they sent him on with renewed 
vigour towards the trae artist's goal to which 
she ever pointed* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MIS8IKG LETTER. 

** The women free from faults, 
, Have beds beneatb the wiUow." 

Owen Meredith has said thus by implica- 
tion, assuming that the ones wbo are left must 
be accepted as they are, and that they ' are ' 
faulty. At any rate, I can claim no exception 
to this-to-be regretted general nile for my 
heroine, Kate Lethbridge. She had been very 
faulty in conduct always during that period of 
her Hfe with which I have dealt. Faulty in 
conduct always, and, worse still, faulty in 
design often. She had given the reins to a 
weakness that in women of her calibre as- 
sumes the proportions of a passion, and 
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becomes a snare — ^to a vanity that devoured 
whatever food was offered to it, whether that 
food was wholesome or not being a very minor 
consideration. She had loved admiration and 
excitement, and those attentions which are 
questionable and to the füll as likely to com- 
promise the recipient as not. She had loved 
these, and spared no pains to gain them at any 
cost. Additionally, she had longed for love — 
for anybody's love, everybody's love — longed 
for it, and wished for it, and suffered for it. 
Even those who are most stemly set upon the 
awarding of poetical justice must acknowledge 
that, as far as she has gone, Kate Lethbridge 
has not sinned with impunity. Whatever the 
intrinsic worth of the possession might have 
been is not the question. She had lost the 
only things that made life seem worth having 
to her. Not only the warm regard — ^love, if 
possible — of all with whom she was thrown 
in contact ; but the stränge subtle " winning 
power " that might have eventually replaced 
that loss ! It was all gone — gone for ever ! 
and the girl knew it. 
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For many t^^eeks, all through the time of 
transition, *aU through those weary weeks at 
the Wilmots', Kate had hoped for (not ex- 
pected) a letter (rom Maurice Byrne. She 
clung to the memory of that warm manner of 
his which had comforted her so much when 
they were together last ßhe nursed the no- 
tion that tiiere had been truth in his statement 
that she could become ins chief object hence- 
forth. She believed that he had been as 
willing, as he said he was, to assure her happi- 
ness in any way. And she knew that he had 
been Tery generous to her when she was en- 
tirely in his power. 

She remembered all these things — ^remem-, 
bered them in a rieh mass at times ; and at 
others thought of them sepamtely, until a 
yeaming to know more of the man who had 
been true to her, kind to her to the last, took 
possession of h^r. All the others had fallen 
-away from her in coldness or distrust before 
the parting hour. Lovers had been proved 
'very sands to build upon. But Maurice 
Byrne came out as a friend at the last. She 
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had cut herseif off from him ; he had not cast 
her aside. 

It was impossible in this lonely, loveless 
life of hers to avoid marking comparisons, She 
could not be " free of the contrast of remem- 
bered things " in that eommon-place comfort- 
able household of the Wilmots, where life had 
so little in it besides eating and drinking and 
providing for the continuanoe of the same. 
She could not lay the higher thoughts (they 
were higher, mentally), the ideas that had 
been taught to go beyond the boundaries 
she could see, and the neighbourhood could 
think about. She could not lay these as 
ghosts of old were laid — ^by prayer in faith. 

They would arise, those memories, not only 
of her love, but of all she had lost simultane- 
ously with it. That Roydon was gone from 
her for ever she believed, and accepted as an 
unalterable fact — ^a fact that would ever re- 
main unparalleled in cruelty and hardness. 
But there are gradations in misery. An awful 
wound would not deprive one of all Sensation 
in the case of a sharp sting. It was this 
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latter to her that Maurice Bvme shonld snffer 
her to fade off the canvas of his mind 
alt<^ether. 

Independentlj of the womanly vanity which 
had been only too gladly gratified by his 
manly homage, there had been a touch of 
genuine justifiable pride in Kate's mind about 
her intercourse with Maurice Bvme. Her 
heart had never (save perhaps for one brief 
hour) been swayed by him, but she had loved 
him with her head. Her adoration for his 
intellect was a mixture of worship and sym- 
pathy. His*attentions to her — ^his finding it 
possible to converse with her with pleasure 
and interest, not only put her on a pedestal 
before others, but it had lifted her before her- 
seif, as it were. He had brought out her in- 
tellectual best, and she feit that he must have 
recognized the latent capabilities, or he could 
not have caused her to make them manifest. 
Whatever had happened — had the romance of 
her life been suffered to complete itself har- 
moniously — had she married Roy and realized 
her bright young dream of love, there would 
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always have been cutting pain in a total ces- 

sation of all intercourse with Maurice Byrne. 

The same pain that you would feel in knowing 

that the book which has given you the 

keenest delight — the.strain which has sounded 

most sweetly in your ears — the view you have 

best loved to look upon will be read, heard, 

and seen by you never more. The same pain 

intensified. 

In him she had found the rarest love. His 

voice was to her the sweetest strain, through 

his descriptive powers she had revelled in 

boundless views of surpassing beauty. What 

wonder that the fading away, the Separation 

from, the death of such an enriching influence, 

should have been feit to be the desolating 

thing it was ! In truth, she might have sung 

now, 

" I dwell alone, 

In a World of moan, 
And my soul is a stagnant tide." 

Stagnant with a Stagnation that these people, 
who made tilling the land and eating the pro- 
duce of it their sole aim, were as powerless to 
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comprehend as they were to vitalize. At last, 
as if in answer to some passionate plaint her 
mind had made for something — something of 
the old to rest upon for an hour, there came a 
fetter from Maurice Byrne — ^a fetter that was 
like water in a dry land — like brandy to one 
who had been on milk diet tili satiety had 
set in. 

His fetter was dated long months after his 
departure &om England ; bat still he wrote in 
' ignorance of all the changes that had befallen 
the actors in this little drama. It was written 
from a retired nook on the border of a grand 
old South American forest, at the junction 
of two rivers, the source of one of which 
he was beut on tracing. He addressed her 
simply as, 

" My dear Kate, 

" For the first time in my life I find 
myself interested in what is over, so far as I 
am concemed. Not a word has ever reached 
me relative to what transpired on your retum 
to Thursford ; and (also for the first time in 
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my life) I have a strong personal desire to 
know about it that is born of regret for my 
share in the business. I told you on the plat- 
form at parting that I had written to Mr 
Fleming. I had done so, but through some 
utterly unaccountable carelessness on my part 
that letter was never posted. Only a few 
days ago, some boxes of mine amved from 
Valparaiso, and in a coat pocket I found the 
letter which I had written in the hope of saving 
you annoyance. Apologies to you now would 
be idle. You are doubtless in a position to 
dispense with it and them. Still I would 
have you believe that no act of my life, 
however fraught with ill consequences to my- 
self, has cost me the pain of this accident. 
Amongst other things it has deepened my 
regret at your not having braved the fate I 
thought the best for you on the occasion of 
our last meeting. That possibility was over, 
however, when we shook hands at parting — 
and all the loss is mine, for though you have 
a heart that likes to dare danger, and a mind 
that does not shrink from grappling with dif- 
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ficulties, the dangers and difficulties through 
which it is my will and fate to pass might 
well scare any woman, and make her dear even 
as you would be held to the man who took her 
into them. 

" I asked you to teil Mrs Darrock as much 
as your own judgment deemed good of that 
last Joint episode in our lives. You probably 
knew before I told you that I loved her to a 
point my passion for any woman has rarely 
attained. In doing so I have made a mistake 
— but to be misled by a woman onee is every 
man's fate — ^he must be a fool to whom it 
happens a second tirne. If (which is impro- 
bable) I should see her again, I will add to 
your story this truth — that you would have 
had the power to banish her from my heart if 
not from my memoiy, had you chosen to 
exert it. She is a woman who loves the truth, 
speaks and acts conscientiously, no matter 
what the cost. She is, therefore, peculiarly 
entitled to the confession, and I hope will 
appreciate it. 
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" I need teil you little of my life now, for you 
will read it all in better form in tlie volumes 
I am preparing for the press. I am living at 
present in a rafter-hut, and I have for my 
attendants a few Mexicans and a few Indians. 
The former are semi-civilized, and have no 
God; the latter are entirely savage, and have 
some neat ones made of the thigh-bones of 
their grandparents. We all unite in worship- 
ping the sun, and perhaps don't distrust and 
imagine greater future evil for each other 
than the orthodox set among whom our ac- 
quaintance and intimacy grew into what, in- 
different as I am to such things generally, I 
feel to be the pleasantest sympathy of my 
life. 

"I have written to you as individual to 
individual, with no thought of any one eise 
in the case — ^written as I should not have 
done had I had the possibility of your hand- 
ing my letter to your husband before my eyes. 
As it is written, however, so it shall go. An- 
swer it in the same spirit. 
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" To subscribe myself ' yours ' would be a 
mockery, since you declined me — unquestion- 
ably though I am * yours' more than any 
other woman's now — so treat me, Kate, and 
understand that you may always rely on 

"Maurice Byrne/' 

"Always rely on Maurice Byrne." Yes, 
she feit that she always should do so; and after 
all, what amount of tangible comfort would 
she derive from such reliance ? The satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there was one left to 
her, in so far as feeling a lively interest in her 
still, was considerably lessened by the fact of 
that one being stationed in a sequestered nook 
in a comer of a South American forest for an 
indefinite period. A poftion of her former 
seif was restored to her by his remembrance 
of her, and she was gratified. But the grati- 
fication would vanish as every other had done, 
and Maurice Byrne, this letter of explanation 
answered, would let her lapse from his mind 
— though she might " rely " upon him should 
anything recall her to it. 
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The girl had been made to smart so sharply 
lately about her unlucky loves and untoward 
losses, that there was bahn to her in that 
phrase of his, " unquestionably though I am 
' yours ' more than any other woman's now." It 
was sweet — ^sweet in its soothing charm, this 
reflection that the lion had been willing to be 
caged by her, and was not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it now that the moment öf gener- 
ous impulse was over! It was very sweet, 
and she hugged all the sweetness of it to her 
own heart in secrecy. Maurice Byrne had 
been quite right in addressing her unfettered 
by the consideration of any other seeing the 
words he wrote from himself to her alone. 
Miss Lethbridge had never been wont to in- 
dulge in young-lady-like vaunts in her hour 
of triumph. Now when this concession came 
to her in her darkness, a ray of the light of 
other days, her notions of honour did not 
relax, and she alone read the words that had 
been intended for her alone. 

A real, honest, well-founded, friendly regard 
for the man was now added to the half hero- 
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worship, half romantic admiration she had 
hitherto feit for him. He had sought to save 
and spare her in every way, and though by 
his carelessness about the letter he had aided 
in tangling the yam of her life, she could not 
constrain herseif to feel even a passing pang 
of annoyance with him. Whatever his faults, 
whatever his errors^ whatever his short-com- 
ings in aiiy way, he would always stand out in 
bold, bright, untarnished lines and colours in 
Kate's mind. Lost to her, away from her, 
forgetful of her, it would always be the same ; 
he would be a star of strength shining in an 
unattainable firmament. 

She never answered that letter of his. Her 
reasons for not doing so were complex enough, 
scarcely clear even to herseif when she tried 
to analyse them. She had some vague notion 
that to continue that canto — to respond to that 
strong irregulär melody which had burst in 
upon the humdrum monotone of her present 
life — ^would be like a contributor to the Poet's 
Corner adding on to an unfinished poem of 
Robert Browning's. It should end, then. 
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abruptly, ruggedly. It should not be shaded 
away into the soft uothingness of a desultory, 
welKmeaning correspondence. It should die 
in its vigour ; not be stultified and saddened 
to death by her ! So she left his letter un- 
answered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'l DID LOVE HER." 



When Roydon Fleming came back to town 
after bis unsuccessfiü efforts on bebalf of tbe 
daily press abroad, he found that bis cousin 
Georgie was still at Heiston witb ber fatber 
and step-motber, and tbat tbe latter lady was 
becoming very unendurable to Miss Fleming. 
" I want to be up in town for a day or two, 
and I want to see you," tbe young lady wrote, 
"ajid I can't accomplisb tbe two tbings in 
comfort, for wbenever I say I'll come, Mrs 
Fleming says sbe will come witb me, and sbe 
wouldn't agree well witb a conversation witb 
you. I bave many tbings to bear from and 
to say to you." So Georgie bad written to 
bim on bis retum ; be waited untü after tbat 
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interview with Mrs Darrock, when that lady 
had declined to " give reasons for other peo- 
ple's celibacy," before he answered her. 

His answer was a Suggestion that Georgie 
should come up and spend a couple of days 
with her sister. " Mrs Darrock looks ill and 
seems depressed. I think it would cheer her 
to see you. I will meet you at the Station on 
Friday at 5, if you will write me a hne say- 
ing you will come." This paragraph in Roy's 
letter Miss Fleming showed to her papa, and 
it secured that gentleman's consent at once. 
" Yes, my dear, go, as Roy wishes it/' he said ; 
" I should like you to do everything that Roy 
wishes now, we owe it to him.'* Mr Fleming 
Said this as if Georgie had been an active 
agent in bringing about the marriage which 
had so marred his prospects. As Georgie did 
not feel entirely conscience-free on this score, 
she Said her " Tndeed we do, papa," more 
heartily than she would otherwise have done, 
and went up to town to see her sister with an 
avidity that was gratifying to Mrs Fleming. 

Roy met her as he had promised. They 
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greeted each other veiy quietly. " Georgia, 
I'm glad you have come up ; Mrs Darrock is 
not half well," he said, as they got into a cab. 
To which she replied, "Yes, I want to see 
Emma. I shall be glad to see her, but my 
greatest anxiety for some time has been to see 
you, Roy." 

" Has it ? " he asked, " what for ? " 

He leant forwaxd a little ; he had taken the 
seat opposite to her, and smiled kindly up into 
her face. She was looking at him earnestly 
and sadly. There was not a toiich of affecta- 
tion or simulated shyness; of anything, in 
short, save real genuine regard. 

" Have you been anxious to comfort me, as 
I once told you you could?" he whispered 
softly. 

She shook her head, more in deprecation 
of his venturing to allude to it than in nega- 
tive. Then as he sought to take her hand, 
she shook his frankly, withdrew her own, but 
never averted her eyes from his for an instant, 
as she answered, 

" I had some idea of being a comfort, per- 
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haps ; you must promise not to be offended 
with me, or to tliink me needlessly impertin- 
ent, will you ? " 

" Yes ; what ? I can hardly hear a word 
you say, the cab rattles so, but I'm ready to 
promise anything." 

" Then I won't make my speech now. I 
will reserve it until to-morrow morning, when 
you must come and call upon me. I will be 
lieard." 

"YoushaUbe." 

"Andattendedto?" 

" That's included in the promise I gave." 

"Ah, Roy, if you keep your promise. 
Well, I won't say another word to-night ! 
where has Gem put herseif ? how far are we 
gomg? 

" To Bayswater. I am sony you find the 
drive too long." 

" If I could speak so as to be heard I 
should not find the drive too long ; as it is — 
well, no bad compliment to you is intended, 
believe me, Roy." 

He did believe her ; but something in her 
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manner restrained him from taking her liand 
again. 

Geoi^e was leceived bj her sister veiy 
lovingly and kindly, bat scarcely heartilj, she 
thonght. Mrs Darrock was not well prepaied 
for the Visit, onlj Roy had annonneed it to 
her. She was not exactly jealoos of'their 
maldng plans independently of her the while 
thcy looked to her to aid them, — not exactly 
jealons, bat still conscions of feeling that they 
did do so, and yet Georgie told her nothing. 

As has been said before, these sisters never 
attempted to force or sarprise confessions from 
each other. When either sarrendered a secret 
to the other, she did it with discretion. So 
now Mrs Darrock made few comments on, 
and no inquiries aboat, the appareut State of 
the case. 

" I hope I shall not interfere with any of 
your arrangements for a day or two. Gern ? " 
Georgie asked while she was apstairs taking off 
her hat. Roy was waiting for them below, mar- 
velling at the perversity which induces women 
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to prefer tea when coming off a jouraey to a 
properly-appointed dinner. 

"You interfere with my arrangements ? 
what an absurd notion. You know as well as 
I do, that if my 'arrangements' could not 
include you for a few days, I should simply 
teil you so." 

" How do you think Roy is going on ? " was 
Georgiens next remark. 

" Very well. I ought to ask you rather ? " 

Georgie tumed and laid her hands on her 
sister's Shoulders ; she was a trifle taller than 
Mrs Darrock, the latter had to look up to the 
brilliant blue eyes. She did look up intently, 
anxious to see what expression was there. 
But the lids were drooping — ^the eyes were 
veiled — ^the expression was concealed. 

" You cannot ask me anything about Roy 
that you do not know already," Georgie spoke 
in a low voice but without hesitation or trem- 
bling. 

" Yet you came up on his invitation ? " 

" Scarcely that ; but why are we fencing ? 
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The truth is, I wanted to see Roy, and wrote 
to teil him so, at the same time explaining 
to him why seeing him would not be easy; 
he suggested my Coming to you. Yes, so far 
you are right ; I came up almost on his in- 
vitation." 

" After which confession you say that you 
can teil me no more about Roy than I know 
already ? I did not know, tili this moment, 
that you were on such intimate terms ! " ' 

Georgie lifted her hands from her sister's 
Shoulders, and sat down, saying, almost im- 
patiently, 

"Even you take that tone, under strong 
provocation, I a^mit; but. Gern, why can't 
you — ]ufitt/ou — ^believe that I mayhave another 
interest in Roy than the one of being in love 
with him, or wanting him to be in love with 
me. I did want to see him ; I do want to 
see him and speak to him, but it's about Kate 
Lethbridge." 

" You had better not refer to that subject, 
I think; even if it were possible to restore 
things to their original harmony between 
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them, I don't know that it would be de- 
sirable." 

" I doubt the possibility more than the 
desirability." 

"Do yoii, indeed ? well, I doubt both. Come 
down to tea," Mrs Darrock replied, carelessly. 
Then they went down and found Roy seething 
under a sense of having been left to himself 
far too long, considering that he had sacrificed 
this evening to what, as far as events had 
gone, he was justified in regarding merely as 
a whim of Georgie's. 

They had not the surroundings in this tem- 
porary abode of Mrs Darrock's to make the 
evening pass agreeably and speedily. The 
piano was out of tune ; Mrs Darrock was not 
in the voice dr the mood, to sing, even if the 
piano had been willing ; and Mrs Darrock's 
songs did not suit Georgie. The only bookö 
that were in the roöm, and at the same time 
new enough to be spoken about, were utterly 
uninteresting to Roy by reason of its having 
already fallen to his lot to review them. 
Moreover, in addition to these depressing 
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fiacts, there existed the still greater one of 
Mrs Darrock being undecided as to how far 
Georgie Was as candid as she seemed. Not 
that the married sister held it to be at all ia 
the Order of things that Georgie should teil 
her everything, but she feit that Georgie ought 
not to affect to give entire confidence, and 
have pet reserves at the same time. " Trust 
me all in all — or, not at all," was a very favour- 
ite motto of Gem's. She did not desire that 
Georgie should teil her anything, still less did 
she desire that Georgie should feign to teU 
her everything. This feeling caused a slight 
air of languor — ^it was hardly constraint — ^to 
reign in the manner of the hostess. As was 
natural, the guests caught it, and so the even- 
ing lagged. 

But when Roy was leaving them, some of 
the feeling that was symptomatic of annoy- 
ance was dispelled. " Come early to-morrow 
morning, Roy, I want to say a lot of things 
to you," Georgie said as she was shaking hands 
with him. The frankness was disaiming; 
suspicion of the mildest sort could not live in 
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sight of it. Mrs Darrock knew Georgiens 
defiant, proud nature too well to suspect her 
for an instant of taking active measures to 
deceive anybody about anything. At once 
Crem feit assured that things had gone no 
further than was shown on the face of it, or 
Georgie would not have held that tone to Roy. 
" The facts are as she says or implies," Gern 
thought, " and as to her fancies, no one has 
a right to question them." 

Roy was with them at eleven o'clock the 
foUowing morning. It was like a half-forgot- 
ten melody — a strain from the old music of 
his life at the Grange, to go into a room in the. 
morning where were flowers and pretty women 
in becoming morning dresses. Georgiewas very 
pleasing to the eye and soothing to the taste 
of a man who had not a single meretricious 
one. She had that quality of freshness about 
her to a remarkable degree ; that quality, the 
want of which mars otherwise perfect beauty. 
She was fresh, and young, and feir, high-bred, 
füll of vitality of the generous warmth of 
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happy, healthy life. Additionally, she was 
well dressed. 

And Boy had an artist's sonl. 

Mrs Darrock got herself away out of the 
Toom, afterRoy had been in it some time, very 
cleverly. She did not cause herself to be 
summoned — ^a mistake only a well-meamng, 
unpractised Wunderer in the art of dispensing 
with oneself can make. Nor did she affeet a 
sudden remembrance of an important but, tili 
the instant, forgotten engagement. She did 
it as Mrs Darrock did most things, calmly, 
clearly, cooUy, with an air of its being the 
right thing to do, which no one might dare to 
question. "Come out into Kensington Gar- 
dens to me in half an hour, will you ? " she 
Said ; " I have some Shopping to do before I 
go there, so you must give me half an hour's 
Start of you." And they promised to do it, 
and were left alone. 

" Now," Georgie began as soon as the door 
had closed behind her sister, " I came up to 
speak about Kate Lethbridge; I had better 
do it at once ? " 
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She paused in an interrogatory tone, and 
he replied, carelessly, " As you will — I deliver 
myself up to listen." 

" Have you heard anything about her lately ? 
I don't suppose you have, though ; but I can 
teil you something, Roy ; whether you care in 
one way to hear it or not, it must please you, 
even as a friend, to know that Kate has behaved 
beautifully.'' 

" Can I not speak to that faet from experi- 
ence ? " he said, quietly. " Miss Lethbridge 
contrived to distinguish herseif much during 
her brief career, to excite a great deal of inter- 
est, and to utterly mislead another clever girl 
— ^for you are that, Georgie." 

She moved impatiently. He had come up, 
and was lounging on the table near to her. 
He would rather have spent this morning, 
which he had been beguiled into wasting 
(according to his present views), in saying 
and hearing sweet things conceming herseif 
to his Cousin Georgie, than in assisting at the 
resuscitation of this lost love of his, with whom 
it was all over. 
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** She nevertook thetrouble to try and mis- 
lead me, and she wouldn't have succeeded if 
she had tried. It is you who have been misled 
by your own prejudice, and obstinacy, and 
pride, and old Collins, /know. You think 
she took the opportunity of getting out of it 
magnanimously because papa married, and 
your prospects altered ; as if she could ! why, 
if she had want^d money she might have had 
it, Roy ; that man — that Geoflfrey Petherton — 
made her an ofier." 

" The devil he did," Roy eried, starting up. 
Kate Lethbridge vras lost to him — ^but the 
idea of her ever being gained by Geoffrey 
Petherton was simply repugnant to all his 
notions of what was natural. " And she — " 

" Refused him, of course," Georgie replied, 
curtly. " I am sony to shatter your ideas as 
to what she would be likely to do, but she 
refused him — preferred going out as a gover- 
ness in some unpleasant family to marrying 
and being surrounded with every comfort and 
luxury there ! " 

" I don't see that any other course was 
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open to her, if she had a grain of feeling of 
any sort," Roy said, coldly. He was striving 
laboriously to harden his heart against Kate. 
He had been so striving for a long time, and 
he had succeeded, almost. 

Besides, he was not blind, and he could not 
help seeing that Georgie, Kate's out-spoken 
generous champion, was beautiful exeeedingly. 
He did not thrill in her presence — ^he did not 
tremble when her hand touched his. She did 
not irritate, and soothe, and bother, and be- 
guile, all in one minute, as the far less beau- 
tifid Kate had done; but she pleased him 
much. He began to feel that though there 
were, as he had said, "other things in the 
World besides women," there was nothing 
that would give him such restful happiness as 
constant association with this cx)usin of his, 
who, whether she acted on impulse or reflec- 
tion, always did what was kindest and best, 
and, above all, what would bear being spoken 
about. 

"If I wrote to her, and made a meeting 
between you easy, as I know I could, Roy, 
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would you See her, and be happy again?" 
His brow flushed, and an impatient expres- 
sion flashed out of his eyes, and swept over 
his face. 

"How you harp on that one mouldered 
string," he replied. " Forgive me, Georgie, 
but you are a little too pertinacious. I 
am not a fractious boy, grown weary of a 
flirtation. I did love her. It is like offering 
me a corpse, by way of compensation, to press 
the Kate Lethbridge I now know upon me, 
in the place of the one I have lost and been 
deceived in." 

" Then I am to hope nothing more ? to say 
nothing more ? " 

" About that, if you will oblige me so far.'* 
" He thinks my Coming up to speak to him 
about it a little bit of false, absurd, senti- 
mental, whimsical caprice," Georgie thought. 
" What made me put myself in such a posi- 
tion, I wonder ?" Then her brow bumt as the 
reason why she had put herseif in such a Posi- 
tion flashed across her mind. In her dread of 
doing too Uttle for the happiness of another 
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tvith the man she herseif loved, she had done 
too much. She had overshot the mark of 
magnanimity — she had laboured strenuously 
in behalf of an object that would not conduce 
to her own peace, if finally accomplished, and 
Gem and Roy himself would know that she 
had done it because she loved him. 

" I'm to say nothing more," she repeated, 
"and I may go back to Heiston with the 
comfortable conviction that I have done more 
härm than good in saying so much as I have 
said." 

" You may go back to Heiston with the 
comfortable conviction on your mind, that you 
have given me a great deal of pleasure." 

" That I don't believe, Roy." 

"Your incredulity is uncivil; however, I 
will let it pass in consideration of the modesty 
which causes it. Do you remember that 
stroll we had together at Heiston the night 
beforelleft?" 

" Yes ; how long it seem ; it is nearly two 
years ago." 

" By Jove! if I had been as wise then as I am 
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now, that stroll would have been my salvation." 

" How ? I mean "' Georgie hesitated 

and blushed. 

" You mean, you want to know hoW it would 
have been ; shall I teil you now ? " 

Once more he came near to her, and 
his manner was very unmistakable. All 
Georgiens instincts revolted against what might 
come — what would surely come if she gave a 
grain of the encouragement her heart was 
yeaming to give. She who had come up to see 
Roy, solely to plead the cause of another wo- 
man, could not prove a false counsel, and win 
ä favourable verdict for herseif at the expense 
of her dient. 

" No," she said, " you shall not teil me 
now, because I think it is time to go and look 
for Gern ; she said we should find her in Ken- 
sington Gardens in half an hour. Will you 
come ? " 

"Oh, I am at your Service, of course/' 
Roy replied, rather stiffly. Then Georgie went 
and dressed herseif, and presently they walked 
out together. 
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Now, if there was one fonn of mild 
conventional entertainment more distasteful 
than another to Roy, it was this of taking a 
walk in Kensington Gardens, or any other 
regulation place of promenade in the moming. 
Not even the fact of a remarkably pretty girl — 
one also of remarkably good style — Walking 
by bis side could reconcile bim to it- It was 
simply repugnant to all bis notions of wbat a 
man ougbt to be doing at tbat time of day, to 
walk in between those broad gates at 12 a.m., 
and stroll along tbat broad patb which leads 
away from Bayswater down to the Row. 

" Can't we get on the turf, nnder the trees ? " 
he asked, as they entered. And Georgie re- 
plied, "Well, Roy, it would be pleasanter, but 
Gern said, the broad walk." " It's always a 
mistake going to meet anybody, anywhere," 
Roy said,captiously, and Georgie began to wish 
that she had not taken him off bis daily occu- 
pation with the mistakenly chivalric idea of 
putting him straight with Kate Lethbridge. 
He was not well inclined to make conversation 
himself, nor was he amenable, apparently, to 
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any of her conversational eflforts. Loyal as 
ßhe was to Kate Lethbridge, Miss Fleming 
could but feel that the reason Roy was " so 
stränge " was, that she had not suffered him. 
to make love to her, and that he was huffed at 
the restraint ! 

Loyal as she was, she feit herseif the re- 
verse 6f this, as a stränge pang of pleasure 
shook her soul at the reflection ! 

It was difficult for the girl to speak with 
this aesthetic battering-ram shattering her the 
while. Still she made the [efiFort. " How 
mistaken people are who imagine Londoners 
get no fresh air and green trees ; no country 
park could be lovelier than this," she re- 
marked, after a little pause. 

*^ The country park would always have the 
pull in my estimation, however much plainer 
it might be. Don't deceive yourself and try to 
deceive me, Georgie. You know very well 
that this isn't a place to come and waJk for 
air and each other." 

" It's almost unknown ground to me, you 
must please to remember, Roy. I may be 
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permitted to like it for its novelty ; there's 
that dear old palace too — comfortable looking 
old place, isn't il ; exactly what Leigh Hunt 
called it." 

"Leigh Hunt called it so many things in 
the course of the long drawn-out * copy ' he 
made about it, that I cannot be sure which 
you mean." 

" He called it the ' ideal place to take tea 
in ;' was it not happy ?" 

" Happier than I should be in doing it." 
" Oh ! Bx)y," Georgie exclaimed, with sud- 
deu energy, " could we not walk on to Ken- 
sington? Never mind meeting Gern, she 
will forgive us. Kensington is hallowed 
ground ; I should like to go over it." 

"Certainly, we can walk to Kensington; 
but I hope you're not 'going to develop hero- 
worship, Georgie. I have had enough of 
that," he added, in a sharper tone. " Don't 
let me see you going the same way." 

" I will not — all the same, I want to refresh 
my memories of the Old 'Court Suburb." So 
seeing her set upon it, Roy had no alternative 
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result of reading, and well-authenticated tra- 
ditions, for the adornment of his printed pages. 
" Yes, it is all very well to know where they 
all lived, and how they passed their lives — 
it is history ; but I don't care to go and moan 
about the places." 

"And I do," Georgie replied, determin- 
ately ; " that is, I don't care to go and ' moan/ 
but I do like to see them, and they do sadden 
me a little." 

" My dear girl, if you cultivate that feeling 
and read a little more, and come and live in 
town, you may be rendered wretched to your 
heart's content; somebody is sure to have 
lived or died on every spot on v^rhich yöu set 
your foot ; for my own part, I am no resurrec- 
tionist." 

" I will never try to make you one again, 
Roy," Georgie said, significantly. Then they 
went home to the early dinner that was to be 
Roy's luncheon, and found Gem still a little 
languid. 

" We couldn't find you, and so we walked 
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to Kensington," Georgie explained, as she 
entered the room. 

" I'm glad WQ missed each other, for I could 
not have walked so far," Mrs Darrock replied. 
And Georgie had the unpleasant conviction 
borne in upon her that she was suspected of 
something undefinable, unjustly. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
POOE polly! 

Meanwhile great changes had befallen 
Geoflfrey Petherton. He had carried out his 
kindly intentions of raising Mary CoUins' hopes 
to the highest during his sojourn at, and then 
dashing them to the ground by his abrupt 
departure from, Thursford Hall. What had 
been play to him was really almost worse thau 
death to the deserted one, for she had to bear 
the revilings of many sisters. While she was 
the family hope and enterprise, sacrifices had 
been made cheerfuUy towards her success — 
the finest muslins had been ceded to her — ^the 
most becoming and expensive hat and bonnet. 
She had been spared all toil and trouble, and 
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suffered to remain unmolested for weeks at the 
Hall, while her sisters were duU at the Rectory. 
In Short, the family made themselves öf small 
account, in order that she might be ever before 
the eligible man easily and becomingly. 
Small wonder that they all made it unpleasant 
when their self-abnegation was shown to be of 
no avail. 

Nellie led the attacking army on gallantly, 
as was her wont when the foe was weak and 
retreated. "It'sall her own stupidity," the 
mistress of Thursford Hall said indignantly ; 
" I told her not to show herseif to him, look- 
ing like an inflated hippopotamus, and she 
would. The plainest are by far the most 
conceited in our family," Nellie continued^ 
tossing her head complacently, " I should 
never have thought of showing myself to 
Tom with a pudding on my left cheek, but 
Polly beUeves herseif sightly under any cir- 
cumstances." 

" Polly couldn't help having the tooth-ache 
and I don't think she's conceited," Mrs Col- 
lins repHed ; " but I do think it's unwise of 
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girls to run after men — ^they should let the 
men run after thein." Then she went on 
tp mak^ some remarks about the peculiarly 
modest, and at the same time successful, pro- 
perties of the violet, which, as they are not 
original, shall not be transcribed here. 

Poor PoUy ! she found them all so " gar- 
rulously given," such " babblers in the land," 
about this coarse disappointment of hers, that 
she could not help arriving at the conclusion 
that a woman had better be bom vicious than 
ugly ! The unfortunate young woman would 
have been a beauty if she could ; as she could 
not, there was nothing left for her but to 
ßeethe in helpless anger against Providence 
and her papa, when the latter enlarged on the 
subject of children being a bittemess to their 
parents, in his sermon on the Sunday follow- 
ing Geoflfrey Petherton's hegira from Thurs- 
ford. 

Geoffrey's advances to Miss PoUy had been 
of the nature of Dead Sea fruits. They had 
indeed tempted the eye of her soul, and had 
tumed to ashes on her Ups. It had been a 
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pleasant pastime to him, especially since the 
day of his rejection by Kate Lethbridge, to 
toy with temptation, as it were, by inviting 
Polly *s interest ip his contemplated household 
arrangements. He called her taste into requisi- 
tion regarding the colours to be etnployed in 
decorating his reeeption-room. " Green, pale- 
green is lovely, certainly," Polly acquiesced, 
\' but a little trying to the complexion, don't 
you think ? " ' "Ah ! " Geofeey replied, " may- 
be it is, but I don't mean to marry a woman 
with a bad one, and I have to think more of 
my wife's complexion than her guests." This 
expressed' determination would have been 
cnishing, had the gift been given Polly of 
seeing herseif as others saw her. But fortun- 
ately for her temporary happiness she believed 
that "though not fair, she lighted up very 
weU."^ 

She was soft and subdued to a remarkable 
degree on the morning of his departure, and 
as he had been wounded by the utter indif- 
ference both Mrs Darrock and Georgie 
displayed about his going or staying, Polly's 
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dejection was soothing. " You've had as good 
a Chance as any girl ever had," Nellie had said 
to her sister angrily the day before; " it must 
be that you have shown yourself too anxious 
to catch him, otherwise a man shut up in the 
house with a girl in this way would have been 
on his knees to her even if she were as ugly as 
sin. rU give you one more chance, though. I'll 
ask him 4o take a stroU with us to-morrow, 
before he goes, and then I'll be called back to 
the house, and if you don't bring him to the 
point, then I shall have nothing more to do 
with it." 

"You needn't be cross with me, Nellie," 
the harassed eider sister replied to the dicta- 
torial young matron, " I can't do more than I 
have done." 

" No, that I'm sure of, you have over-done 
it, in fact," Nellie answered ruthlessly ; " how- 
ever, you have one more chance, as I teil 
you." 

Accordingly, the foUowing morning Mrs 
Petherton's programme was religiously carried 
out. Geoflfrey was allured into the garden by 
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the married sister, and then left alone with the 
unmarried one. 

" It's a great nuisance," Nellie said apolo- 
getically, when the servant came after her 
and said something in ä low voice, " but 
the mistress of a house never gets any peace, 
V\l follow Polly and you as soon as I can, 
Geof." 

But Mrs Petherton was detained longer 
than she had anticipated, for Geoffrey and 
Miss CoUins, though they stroUed along very 
slowly, gradually left the gardens far behind 
them, and gained the seclusion of the wood. 
Silence feil upon Polly as they wandered on 
under the trees. She was resolved upon 
not n^arring any possible prospect by saying 
too much this time. So she beut her modest 
gaze earthwards apparently in absorbed con- 
templation of the autumn leaves rusthng 
beneath her garments as she walked. 

" Tm sorry to be leaving this jolly fresh air 
for my close crib in town," Geoflfrey said, 
presently. H^ had already fully described 
the mansion-like proportions of his house, 
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and enumerated the rooms it contained, there-' 
fore he had no fear of his mention of it as ' a 
crib/ depreciating it in Polly's imagination. 

" And yet you mnst have fourid it very dull 
here," Miss CoUins i'eplied pensively. ' 

" Now you can't think that," Geoffrey said 
politely; "you must know I haven't found 
itduU." 

His own words warmed him so, that he 
proceeded to make a little demonstration of 
taking her hand. But before he had quite 
taken it he let it go again. It was not the' 
sort of hand that a man could find pleasure 
in softly pressing. It was thick and fat, and 
its fingers were short and broad^ More- 
over, it was a hot hand. Geoffrey removed 
his profane elasp before he had well given it, 
and Polly's instinct told her that she had erred 
in Coming out without gloves this moming. 

" You must know I haven't found itdull — 
how could I with you?" Geof. repeated; and 
PoUy developed extraordinary self-control, and 
only suffered herseif to say " Oh ! Mr Pether-' 
ton." 
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" I dare say your sister and you will be^ 
very glad when we're all gone, and you can be 
quiet again — especially as Byrne's visit ended 
so unpleasantly." 

Now was the time for giving a legitimate 
blow to Kate Lethbridge. Polly Lad been 
waiting anxiously for- it for several days, for. 
Tom had, of course, told bis wife that Geoffrey 
had gone over to propose to Kate, and bis wife 
had equally, of course, told her sister. 

" Perhaps we have ^ been too hard in our 
judgraent of Mr Byrne." Polly said it with 
all her power of maidenly dignity and virtuoüs 
severity ; " Kate Lethbridge can be very deter-- 
mined— what she makes up her mind to do, 
she does:" 

" Come, come — I thought it was settled 
that the story about the train going off un- 
expectedly was the true one." 
- " I never wish to say a word against Kate 
Lethbridge — nothing would iriduce me to do 
it; indeed, the less one speaks of such people 
the better, I think." Polly said it with such 
animation, that the exertion suffused her face 
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and she had the air of one who blushed. 

" You're old school-fellows, are you not ? '* 
Geoffirey asked. lU-bred as he was, and 
destitute as he was of delicate feeling, he still 
was a man, and he could not help reminding 
Kate's censor of a fact that might have tem- 
pered justice with merey, he thought. 

" Yes," PoUy replied eamestly, " shocking 
to think of, isn't it, that one should be thrown 
with such people ? " 

" Oh ! I don't know ; she hadn't run away 
with Byrne then." 

" But think what her principles must have 
been ! " 

" Ah ! indeed ! * What ? ' well, anyhow 
she didn't contaminate you ; you refrained 
from running away with Mr Byrne." 

'* He must be laughing at me," PoUy 
thought ; and again she had the good taste to 
resist thetemptation to speak. The silencegrow- 
ing oppressive, Geoflfrey presently resumed, 

" Byrne turned all the women's heads for 
some reason or other ; / never saw much in 
him, but all the ladies do." 
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" Do they?" PoUy replied carelessly. 

"Well, I must say you never troubled your- 
self abouthim;" and when GeoflPrey Petherton 
Said that, PoUy thought, " Now I will speak/' 

" Oh ! Mr Petherton/' she said aloud, " you 
must know very well, that Mr Byrne is not 
the man that 1 could ever care for." Then 
Geoftey made another little demonstration 
of taking her hand, and this time he did 
press it, and only released it to place it on his 
arm. But at this point he paused, reflecting 
that she would never look well at the head of 
his table, or show oflF his horses. So PoUy's 
pensiveness, and speeches, and silence, were 
alike thrown away just then. But in the 
winter Nellie took her sister to stay in Geof- 
frey's house, and the marriage came ofip in 
February. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VICTOE AND VANQUISHED. 

Long ago, before all these conflicting Cle- 
ments had.come into the lives of these sisters, 
Mrs Darrock had said, " I never have seea, 
and I never can see, too much of Georgie." This 
had been the honest expression of her real 
sentiments then ; now things were altered. 
Each had a trouble of her own, which she did 
not fully confide to the other. 

Therefore, though the feelings with which 
they parted were mixed, the pleasure of being 
left to herseif predominated with each one 
over the pain of separating from the other. 
Georgie was unaccountably unsettled by that 
last conversation with Roy. She could not 
make up her mind as to which would be the 
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better part for her to play. She shrank equally 
from being dishonourable or ultra-chivalrous. 
She might be deemed the first if she encour- 
aged Roy along to the goal he appeared to 
be desirous of gaining ; and in time she might 
come to recognize the truth that she had been 
the last if she checked him altogether. Either 
alternative was painfol, and there was no 
medium course. 

Thought was equally in a maze in Mrs Dar- 
rock's mind. In one of the many Journals 
which she had commissioned Roydon to supply 
her with, she had seen the announcement of 
Maurice Byrae's return to England. She 
knew enough of his intentions to be aware 
that this retum was made many months earlier 
than he had intended under any circumstances, 
and her heart ached at the possibility of his 
being either seriously ill, or saddened out of 
all heart for exploit and adventure. Here the 
truth may as well be told, that in dreading 
this last ill for him, she considerably over- 
rated her — or any woman's — ^influence over 
Maurice Byrne. She found it so hard to take 
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up the bürden of life again, without supporting 
thoughts of recompense from his affection, that 
she feil into tbe error of thinking that he 
who had made it so would find it hard also. 
It is so difficult for one to realize the fall 
force of the story of the moon and the brooks, 
when enacting the part of one of the latter 
oneself. 

It made the self-sustained, steady-minded, 
cool-mannered woman more unsettled, agitated, 
and restless, than she had been for years, to know 
that Maurice Byrne was within the possibility 
of meeting her again. It humbled and hurt her 
to know that she counted the chances for and 
against seeing him day by day, as she rose from 
dreams of him that had made the night hap- 
pier and brighter than day could be to her 
ever again. She blushed angrily at the weak- 
ness which made her find something to do in 
Town daily, and then caused her to always 
look anxiously (and always in vain!) from one 
or other of the little brougham Windows, as she 
drove through the places he might chance to 
be Seen in. She scomed herseif for the eager- 
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ness with which she searched the columns of 
the press, for the trembling which possessed 
her when she found that for which she searched 
— ^his name. Yet, all the blushing and scom- 
ing was powerless to prevent her doing the 
same things over and over again, in the mono- 
tonous round of anxious misery which only the 
heart-sick can know. 

This being her mental condition, it can 
hardly be wondered at that she^ should see 
even Georgie depart unregretted. She knew 
very well, that if she could bring herseif to 
make abject confession, to teil out all the long 
story of how and why she had loved and lost, 
that Georgie would have been soothing and 
sweet in her sympathy. But she was not a 
woman to make abject confession to any one 
save herseif. The story of her grand passion, 
and its cruel murder, of its partial resuscitation 
and dreary second death, could never be told by 
her. She had never heard — Kate Lethbridge 
had been too generous in the midst of her own 
crushing misery to add that sting— that Mau- 
rice Byrne had been so near to finding balm in 
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Gilead immediately after that parting under 
the colonnades. Had she known this, the jea- 
lousy which is born of pride, and which is more 
unrelenting than that which is bom of passion, 
would have killed the power of " hoping " for 
him, which still lived in the widow's heart. 
But her ignorance of this assisted in the Pro- 
longation of the master feeling of her life — her 
love for Maurice Byrne. 

He meanwhile had come back to England, 
not because he was sad or sickly, but because 
it seemed the best thing for the forwarding of 
that career which was more to him than the love 
of all the fair women in the world. He would 
never have lost worlds for a Cleopatra, or en- 
dangered Troy for a Helen. It was almost a 
touch of conceit on Mrs Darrock's part to 
imagine that he had given up an exploring 
expedition for her ! It was childish, " im- 
worthy of her years and intellect," she assured 
herseif; a thing that ayear ago she would have 
scoflTed at any one who had believed it possible 
she could ever be guilty of, but she foundher^ 
seif making imaginary speeches to him in the 
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course of the many iraaginary casual meetiiigs 
she spent her time in planning. It always 
seemed to ker that she should speak to him 
calmly and kindly, as to one who had been 
much to her, and so could never be quite no- 
thing ; speak calmly and kindly, and then pass 
on satisfied. But when she did see him, as she 
did at last, all the calmness fled, and only the 
kindness remained. 

They met in this way. Out of the great 
weariness which oppressed her was evolved 
the idea of banishing her own by watching 
the mimic woes of others for a time. So a 
new play by some one who would not "away 
with melancholy " on the boards, being an- 
nounced, she went to see it dejectedly ' by her- 
seif ' — a capital way of enjoying a melodrama 
if you are in good spirits, but scarcely the way 
to improve your mental state if you are not. 

Need it be said that the piece, and the way 
it was acted, aliko bored- her down into still 
deeper depths of misery. She could not con- 
centrate her attention on the stage, so she let 
her eyes roam listlessly over the house, more 
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with the idea of markiDg the general feeling 
with regard to the drama than with any hope 
of lighting on a familiär feature. 

It was the first night of a new piece by a 
favourite author, written especially to give due 
prominence to a populär actor, consequently 
there were many celebrities in the worlds of 
literature and art present to give their saving 
countenance to, and insure a success for, the 
piece. Mrs Darrock seated in her box alone — 
a stranger to London society — knew none of 
them. But at last a group of men entered the 
box immediately opposite to hers, and then 
she (unseen herseif) sat further back in the 
shade of the curtain, and watched them in- 
tently. 

There were four in the group ; three were 
strangers to her, but the fourth was Maurice 
Byrne. 

How well he looked, and how people looked 
at him ! how her woman's heart was gratified 
by the first, and her woman's pride (though it 
was but the herd) by the second. He was a 
hero still to her, poor creature — a hero still in 
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her eyes, and evidently one also in the eyes of 
the World. And it was enough for him. He was 
looking just as of old, strong and powerful, and 
altogether enough for himself. He was talk- 
ing almost uninterruptedly to the man by his 
side, laughing occasionally. How she envied 
that man the hearing that low, roUing voice — 
the voice that never ceased to echo through 
her soul, and that marvellous smile of his ! the 
smile that even then, in the beautiful by-gone, 
when " all things smiled, was ever like none 
other," and that now was better than all the 
poems that ever were said or sung — to be near 
and yet so far! It was agony to that woman to 
sit and see him, and not know whether he saw 
her or not — whether he cared to see her or 
not ? Agony such as she could not — would 
not bear. 

She rose thinking this, and wrapped herseif 
up in a soft, fleecy white cloak, and put on the 
head that was whirling, a little brilliant crim- 
son hood. Of course it suited her well ! and 
looked as if it were put on for effect ; every- 
thing did look so on that lovely woman. She 
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who rarely studied combinations, for the sake 
of results was wont to achieve great ones. 

It seemed a weary way to her along the 
corridor and down the stairs, and away even 
from the sight of him. A weary way ! she 
was thankful when she had traversed it, and 
reached the draughty spot where custom con- 
demned her to wait for her carriage. Her 
head was aching, her veins throbbing — she 
had Seen what she had so sighed to see for 
long exhaustingmonths of impatience, and now 
what madness possessed her ! she was going 
away without a word or sign. 

Even as she thought it, one was made to 
her. The old, unforgotten voice, the loved, well- 
remembered form, were both before her, sound- 
ing f n her ears, flashing athwart her vision. As 
in a dream darkly, she was conscious that 
Maurice Byrne was sajdng to her, " I saw and 
followed you, let me take you to your carriage." 
Then her band was on his arm, and dazed, 
uncertain, but almost unnaturally steady in 
gait and mien and voice, she answered, 

" Thanks ; I saw you, too, but I could not 
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quite make up my mind as to whether it was 
not too soon after your retum for mere ac- 
quaintances to make claims upon you." 

" Mere acquaintances we never were, and 
never can be," he replied quietly ; " shall I 
say home ? " 

" If you please/' She bowed her head in 
corroboration of her verbal assent, and leant 
forward a little to give him her band in fare- 
well. As she did so, the light of the lamps 
feil upon bis uptumed face, npon the polished 
granite, unshaken countenance, that was so 
füll of such steadily buming fire — upon the 
firm, small, slender band, jewelled and cared 
for — upon the eyes where lightnings slum- 
bered! At any cost to her pride, at any 
sacrifice of her conscience, that face must be 
beut tenderly, those eyes must glance kindly 
upon her, that band must touch bis lovingly 
again. She had been too late — one moment 
too late in her recantation once before. Now 
she did not hesitate ; another instant, and he 
would be gone. "Maurice," she whispered 
eagerly, " Maurice, do you still feel this ? " 
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Her broken voice, her glimmering eyes, the 
sudden shattering down of that hedge of cold 
reserve in which she had heretofore eushrouded 
herseif, were proofs conclusive to the man she 
addressed that he had conquered her. Con- 
quered her at last without any special immediate 
effort. Victfer and vanquished ; they remained 
looking at each other, knowing their respect- 
ive positions well, for a few moments. Then 
he spoke. 

" Still feel that we can never be mere ac- 
quaintances, do you mean? Undoubtedly, I 
do. I told you once before that I must have 
all or nothing ; that was long ago. After 
more than a year's absence I come back with 
my mind unaltered, on that point at least. I 
want no friendship from you." 

She half sobbed in her agitation. He 
avowed that he wanted no friendship from 
her, but he did not say that he still wanted 
her love ! 

" Maurice, I have thought of so many things 
since I saw you." 

" I can scarcely hear them now ? " he said. 
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politely, " it would ill become me to detain 
you here in the cold." He could not help 
being cruel to the woman who had been cruel 
to him in her rectitude to just this extent. 
But when he saw her shrink and shiver under 
the rebuff, veiled as it was, he remembered all 
that she was to him, and added, ' 

" The impossibility of doing this gives me 
the hope that I may be allowed to call on you ; 
to-morrow, may I ? " 

" As you will ;" she trembled out her words. 
Her soul was shaken to its centre, and she 
was ready to make concessions, promises, 
terms that only a woman who has struggled 
long and proudly and unsuccessfuUy against 
a passion can make. " As you will — to-mor- 
row or when you like, only come ! " 

"I shall certainly do so/' He stood off 
from the carriage as he spoke, bowing and 
smiling — type of a victor ! brilliant, triumph- 
ant, carrying all before him! While she, 
in whose heart the hope of happiness scarcely 
dared to dawn, sat shaking, pale and eager, 
within the carriage he watched off so cooUy. . 
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" So! it has come to this at last, has it? " 
he Said to himself as he returned to his friends 
in the theatre. " The stricken deer is tired of 
weeping. It would alter my arrangements 
too materially to many now, for me to con- 
template the weakness." 

Nevertheless, though he said this, he was 
well aware the whole time that it might come 
to him to alter his arrangements if Mrs Dar- 
rock went on as she had begun on this night 
of their reunion. He would never stoop to 
plead and press and woo and worship again. 
But if she did these things ! well, he might 
be wrought upon to forget that she had been 
too stem for one of her sex ; too rigidly hos- 
tile to what he only thought easy, and she 
declared to be lax ; too determined, in a word, 
on not suffering "Love to be the Lord of 
all." 

And this Maurice Byrne thought it should 
be with a woman. For himself— for any man 
with a plan in the world, and a career before 
him — he would have deemed it an unpardon- 
ably weak abrogation of all he held highest to 
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give up or sacrifice aught to one who could 
not materially further him before the world. 
But for a woman ! it was only in the order of 
things that she should suffer and even lose in 
what was the greatest game of her hfe with- 
out demur or surprise. Strong as his love 
really was for Mrs Darrock, it was not strong 
enough for him to think that she was not 
quite sufficiently paid for all she might pos- 
sibly suffer in having created it at all. The 
law of compensation worked even in the case 
of Desdemona in Maurice Byme's mind. It 
was unpleasant to be suffocated by Othello, 
doubtless, but the balance was well-weighted I 
She had had the honour of loving and being 
loved by him previously. Even now, if he did 
finally elect to pay a heavy price for this much- 
coveted Gem, he would not throw in grati- 
tude in addition for his price being accepted. 
Mrs Darrock was far more perfectly beautiful 
than Kate Lethbridge, more highly cultivated 
— endowed with stronger principles. More- 
over, she had the extra charm about her of 
h'aving exercised self-restraint with regard to 
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her love for him for some time. But for all 
this Kate Lethbridge would have met Maurice 
Byrne, even had she married him when he 
proposed to her out of pity, on more equal terms 
than would this stately little beauty now ! 

It was late in the following day before 
Maurice Byrne found his way out to call on 
Mrs Darrock. She had moved from Bays- 
water to Brompton by this time, and Georgie 
Fleming was staying with her again. Another 
old Jriend of theirs was in the house also, but 
that they did not know at the time, or perhaps 
things would have gone less smoothly with 
them even than they did. 

She was looking lovielier than ever when he 
came into the room. BeautifuUy dressed — 
beautifuUy dressed as only a woman can be 
who dresses with a motive such as hers. Black 
ailk and lace, and a fiUet of black and gold- 
coloured ribbon through her hair. Her beauty 
brought her far nearer to him again than all 
her tears and love and agitation unaided by 
it would have done. 
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As for her ! Call it infatuation, foUy, mad- 
ness even. Call it what you will — ^it possessed 
her ! When he came into the room she feit 
that eyerything in the world was of small 
account to her compared to one glance from 
his eyes, one tone of his voice. The love that 
he had forced her to feel for him from the first 
had never been undermined and weakened 
by a Single touch of anything bordering upon 
the ridiculous connected with him. Wher- 
ever she had seen him, wherever she had heard 
of him, he had always been supreme — ^the 
master of the occasion. His power had never 
commanded her as a king, as it had Kate, 
nevertheless it had appealed to her very con- 
siderably, as it invariably must to a woman 
whose brains outweigh her beauty. Sin to 
any amount a woman may forgive, but silliness, 
never ! The least touch of absurdity is fatal. 
It brashes the bloom off the blossom of love, 
and that once removed, the fabric itself 
crumbles rapidly. 

He tumed from her after one brief shake 
of the small, quivering band that was eagerly 
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held out to him — turned to the window, and 
strove to decide, without appearing to be ab- 
stracted at all, as to whether he would bend 
to her at onee, or make her bend to him be- 
fore he left her ? The last woiüd be an easy 
task he feit sure. She had commenced hum- 
bUng herseif when she asked, " Still feel that 
we can not be mere acquaintances, do you 
mean?" and she might safely be calculated 
upon to go a good deal further along the road of 
her humiliation and his triumph. Bat he was 
a man, and with all his faults, essentially a 
generous man. He was so sure of her that 
he did not mach mind seeming not to be. 

But before he could speak she stopped him, 
Coming to his side in that graceful beauty of 
person and bearing that did away with all 
idea of anjrthing that was not feminine and 
sweet. Stopped him, with face upraised, and 
no shame marring it ; with no hesitation in 
the low, tremulous, tender monotone in which 
she was wont to speak : 

" Maurice ! our lives are short. My love 
is my life ! is it to be happy ? " 
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She interlaced her fingers, pressing her 
hands down before her as she asked it ; Stand- 
ing quite erect the while, though it was her 
death-warrant that she feared hearing the next 
instant. Altogether, she Struck him as being 
about the most beautiful öbject in either nature 
or art which it had ever been his lot to see. 

The next moment her hands were clasped, 
her brow was kissed, and then ! she was 
gloriously repaid for all those years of waiting. 

It was hard to say which was the happier 
of the two — the Victor or the Vanquished I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MRS FLEMING BAMPANT. 

Whbn Georgia Fleming went back to 
Heiston she found that great changes had 
taken place. It was not only that Miss Bar- 
low had become Mrs Fleming, but that meek- 
ness had become arrogance, and timidity had 
turaed into temper. As soon as she had been 
able to think coherently after her present great- 
ness had been thrust upon her, she decided 
that unless she took up arms on her own be- 
half, Mr Fleming would sufiFer her to be as a 
nonentity, and this she had been too long for 
there to be aught but monotony in the posi- 
tion. So she decläred war against all such of 
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Mr Heming's habits and customs as were ad- 
verse to her newly-formed great project of 
being of importance in the social scale. 

For a fortnight after her return to Heiston 
as its mistress, Mrs Fleming remained in pas- 
sive expectation of the county people calling 
upon her as a bride. Fraught with this liope, 
she häd given orders to be denied to her old 
friends, the Heiston townspeople, who went 
enthusiastically to congratulate her on her ele- 
vation, and retumed feeling themselves scorned 
and rejected. But as time went on, and the 
county people made no sign, Mrs Fleming 
grew first dull and then cross. 

" I declare," she said peevishly to her hus- 
band one morning, as he was about to leave 
the breakfast table for the blest seclusion of 
his study, " I declare I lead a duller life than 
I did before I was married. I shouldn't have 
supposed it possible that a man with a spark 
of manly feeUng could have made up his mind 
to leave me so to myself so soon." Here Mrs 
Fleming dropped a tear or two, then hastily 
banished the soft emotion, and threw herseif 
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back in her chair in a way that showed she 
meant to have an answer. 

" It's always been my cnstom, my dear, to 
spend a great portion of every day in my 
study," Mr Fleming muttered, apologetically ; 
" but," he added, " if you feel dull, and like to 
come in with me, and amuse yourself with 
the books or Dolph's letters — " 

" Really, Mr Fleming," the lady interrapted 
indignantly, " I am obliged to you for think- 
ing I have a ndnd that can be * amused' so 
easily . If I had known what I was to be offered 
in return for being cut off from society, I 
should have thought twice before I married 
you." 

" Cut off from society ! I'm sure I shall be 
delighted to see your friends," Mr Fleming 
rejoined hastily. 

" But how about yours ? Mr Fleming, how 
long is this to last ? how long am I to live 
here unrecognized and unnoticed, as if I were 
a disgrace to the name. When are your friends 
Coming ? " 

" I really don't know." Mr Fleming was. 
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surprised into speaking the truth simply and 
laconically. He really didn't know anything 
in the moment of his first surprise at this 
startling transformation. 

" Then you ought to know," the lady said, 
tossing her pale tresses, " it is quite time you 
did know ; we must have a dinner-party and 
invite all the people who ought to have invited 
me, — and who would have invited me," she 
proceeded with asperity, "if you had shown 
the spirit of a mouse." 

" I scarcely think that a — a — an advisable 
plan," Mr Meming protested meekly. 

" Then have your daughters home, and we 
^ will give a ball for Georgie — poor girl, I shall 
wish her to have every enjoyment suitable for 
her age and condition ;" and to this Mr Flem- 
ing gave as speedy a consent as his paralyzed 
faculties would admit of his doing, and then 
he was permitted to depart, 

Georgie marked the change which had conie 
over her once humble friend, the moment she 
came into Mrs Fleming's presence. That lady 
had at first, out of the depths of the dulness 

YOL. III. 17 
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which was her portion, detennined to go and 
meet her step-daughter at the Station. Bat 
on reflection she deemed that this would be an 
abrogation of her newly-gained dignity in 
which she had better not indulge, Therefore 
she sat at home in gorgeous apparel, andawaited 
Georgiens advent impatiently in the largest 
drawing-room. 

The promoted lady, whq lived in constant 
dread of being "put upon"by other people, 
condemned herseif to a depressing idleness, 
in Order that the servants might become im- 
pressed with the notion that though she had 
been " poor Miss Barlow" for any number of 
years, she " was quite the lady" and well ' 
accustomed to " do nothing/' So now she 
sat with a book of elaborately-bound poems in 
her pale grey-gloved hands ; but the time was 
very long, for the poems were unfortunately 
as elaborately expressed as bound^ and Mrs 
Fleming's mind wavered through her weak 
attempts to make them rhyme and reason too. 

To teil the truth, she was rather nervous. 
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not with the humble-minded deprecating 
nervousness of old that had pleaded for and 
invariably won a gentle judgment, but nervous 
in a fractious, assuming way. She had made 
up her mind that the brilliant Miss Fleming 
would return charged with the intention of re- 
suming her former place in her father's house. 
And this intention Mrs Fleming feit it her 
bounden duty (to herseif) to frustrate at once 
and for ever. The daughter of the house should 
be the daughter of the house alone, neither more 
nor less. Accordingly, Mrs Fleming prepared 
to meet the young lady with what she con- 
ceived to be a proper mixture of matemal 
kindness and hospitable interest. Georgie 
should be made to feel at once by her 
step-mother's manner, that the latter knew 
her power, and meant to exert it too, when 
necessary. When Mr Fleming ordered din- 
ner at half-past seven instead of seven, " that 
Miss Fleming might have comfortable time to 
dress," his wife promptly countermanded the 
mandate. " I will not have my dinner hour 
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altered for any one," she said, wriggling her 
sparse pale locks of hair vehemently, by way 
of asserting herself ; " if Gteorgie can't dress in 
an hour (she'll be home by six) we must dine 
without her to-day." 

" That she may not choose to do," Mr Flem^ 
ing hinted ; and his wife told him that she had 
always heard that the members of a family 
accommodated themselves to its mistress, 
Whereupon Mr Fleming went away to read 
the letters of the son of the wife who had 
never opposed and snubbed him, feeling very 
much rebuffed. 

In faet, the poor old gentleman was finding 
his experiment for improving faded spinsters a 
complete failure. Mrs Meming's looks were 
no more pleasing to the eye than Miss Barlow's 
had been, though the matron was arrayed in 
garments of price and dainty jewels. She was 
still a weak, washed-out looking creature. 
Her hair was still an offence in its sandy 
feathery lightness. Indeed, her meek manner 
had gone better with her physique than her 
lately-gained assured air of self-importance. 
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But, if she only bore him a son in time, he feit 
that diurnal rebuffs, and daughters made of 
no account, would be trifles light as air, when 
weighed in the scales against the priceless 
blessing of a direct heir to Heiston. 

But Georgie's manner was matchless. She 
had no more intention of invading one of Mrs 
Fleming's rights or privileges than she had of 
ceding one of her own. Against step-mothers 
in the abstraet she had not the slightest pre- 
judice. She believed them to be no more 
wholly pleasant or unpleasant, as a class, than 
is any other ; and in the typical step-mother 
of romance she had no faith whatever, nor 
had Miss Fleming any strong objection to the 
quiet, subdued woman, whose solitary life upon 
ölender means had always commanded her 
sympathies, attaining the position of mistress 
of Heiston. It was only when Georgie thought 
of the promoted Miss Barlow as a means to 
an end that would be detrimental to Roy 
that she feit it hard to forgive her father's wife 
for the march she had stolen. 

But Georgie belonged to an order that takes 
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things cooUy. Accordingly she met and 
greeted Mrs Fleming as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened since they parted, and 
agreed immediately to Mrs Meming's Sugges- 
tion about not dressing for dinner that day, 
since there was not much time to do it in. 
Mrs Fleming was dimly conscious of a disap- 
pointment. She was longing to exert authority, 
and until she was opposed there was no 
possibilty of doing so. 

Soon an opportunity oflFered, and Mrs Flem- 
ing pounced upon it. Miss Barlow had 
married in haste, without any settlement being 
made upon her, and she feit it only due to 
herseif to have one made as soon as possible. 
In Order that her jointure might be worth 
having, it was necessary that certain sums 
which had been designed for other purposes 
should be secured. And in order to meet the 
Claims which these sums would have satisfied, 
it was necessary that Mr Fleming should 
curtail his establishment and retrench his ex- 
penditure. 

Dolph's stud went first, at a great loss. 
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Then a few. gardeners, whom Mrs Fleming 
deemed superfluous, foUowed. She then de- 
cided that Georgie did not need a maid. " Any 
attendance you require you can have from 
mine, my dear," she said to her step-daughter; 
"but I think it better always that young 
people shoidd be able to help themselves. 
There's no saying how you may be left when 
your poor dear father goes — for he may have 
other children to think of, and if you don't 
marry it will be well for you to be able to 
help yourself." Georgie agreed both to the 
parting with her maid, and to theproposition re- 
garding its being well that she should be able 
to help herseif. She was quite willing to have 
a fair share in the family retrenchraent that 
was being carried out for the sake of her 
father s unbom children. 

But she was not quite willing to have an 
unfair share put upon her, and so Mrs Fleming 
soon had her wish of being opposed, in order 
that her power might be proved, given her. 
Amongst other things it annoyed the eider 
lady that the girl should be able to get so 
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much more pleasure out of their position in 
life than she herseif could. All the joys of her 
own young life had been of such a poor tarne 
sort; andnow that she could have commanded 
others, her youth was gone, and only the 
pastimes of middle life were left to her. 

That is to say, her youth was gone in the 
eyes of the world, but it was hard for her to 
persuade herseif that it was so in reality. In 
her own eyes there was still a golden gloss on 
the. pale tresses — still a fair freshness in the 
face — stül a girlish sprightliness in her ges- 
tures, and youthful elasticity in her gait. 
She repined over the fact of this glorious fate 
not having come to her in her youth, tili she 
grew discontented with it, and out of that 
discontent grew a dislike to the blessing re- 
maining with others still. She got jealous, in 
fact, of her step-daughter, and since she could 
not rejuvenate herseif, she resolved to rob 
Georgie of as many of the outward and visible 
signs of it as she could. 

" As you have no brother to ride with you, 
and your papa can't go out, and I will riot have 
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youride alonewith a groom, we mayas well save 
the expense of your horse/' she said to Georgie 
one morning. At first Georgie only coloured 
by way of reply ; but when Mrs Meming re- 
peated her sentence, in the maddening manner 
some people have of reiterating words that 
their hearers found it hard to listen to once 
even, Georgie answered, 

"Very well; I can do with the .Bribery 
pony." 

" Well, I don't so much mind your driving 
as riding about alone/' 

" I shall ride him, too. I have always 
thought he'd carry a saddle, his Shoulders 
come up so well/' 

" I assure you, Georgie, it doe% not sound 
well, this stable talk ; and I shall not have you 
riding Bribery any more than your horse. If 
you had a brother to take you out for a nice 
quiet canter, it would be very different ; but 
tearing about the country with a groom, and 
talking of his ' Shoulders Coming up,' is not 
the thing at all." 

" I don't think we shall agree on that point. 
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however much we talk about it," Georgie re- 
plied, good-temperedly. " My horse shall go, 
as papa thinks he can't afford to keep it for 
me, but I shall do what I like with my pony." 
Then she went away out of the room, in order 
to end the discussion peacefully, while Mrs 
Fleming sought her husband, and told him all 
about it. 

" It's.for her good I speak," Mrs Fleming 
Said, when she had put the case before him ; 
" but she*s so obstinate that unless you back rae 
up, as I have always been led to believe any 
man with a spark of manly feeling would back 
his wife up, she will go on just as ever." 

"Georgie is very firm;" the poor gentle- 
man was sadly disturbed in his mind by these 
everlasting appeals to his " manly feeling." 
He almost wished himself devoid of any, and 
quite wished that he had the courage to de- 
clare himself so and have done with it. 

Mrs Fleming sat down and panted. " I am 
very delicate," she sighed, " extremely delicate. 
I say nothing, but if I am met with obstinacy 
and indiflference that almost approaches con- 
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tempt when I am trying to do my duty, I can- 
not answer for the consequences." With that 
the lady retired, leaving Mr Fleming to pon- 
der upon the parable she had spoken,— which 
he did long and eamestly, tili he came to the 
conclusion that he would put it to Georgiens 
kindly feeling not to ride the Bribery pony, 
and, in short, " to humour Mrs Fleming in 
every respect." 

" I am afraid," Georgie wrote to her sister, 
" that I shall be tempted to ride a hurdle race 
or drive tandem, or do something desperately 
shocking to Mrs Fleming, if I stay here long. 
She gives herseif marvellous airs — calls papa 
' auld Robin Gray,' and I think looks upon 
herseif as a fair young being who is sacrificed. 
When people are here I'm ashamed of h6r to 
a degree that makes me ashamed of myself, 
for she wreaths and twines her long bony 
figure about papa, and says he's the oak and 
she's the ivy. That fatal visit to Thursford ! 
it didn't do one of us any good. Does Roy 
ever mention Kate Lethbridge in his letters to 
you ? It can't be that we've seen and heard 
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the last of her. I see that Maurice Byrne has 
failed in doing something he tried to do, and 
that he's Coming home ill." — " A failure and 
in ill health ! he'll be nearer to Gern now/* 
the girl thought as she penned her rather 
hard sentence. But she made a mistake. 
Mrs Darrock was too proud for the man she 
loved, ever to let him think that he owed 
aught to a woman's pity, even though that 
woman were herseif. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

OUT IN THE WORLD. 

November had set in before Kate Leth- 
bridge could carry her resolve into execution, 
She had patiently put her powers of enduring 
the various other plans which had been pro^ 
posed by well-meaning friends for her accept- 
ance to the test, and she had found them all 
wanting. The life at the old ivy-covered 
homestead upon which her mother had de^ 
clined with a patient gratitude that was sad 
and touching to see, was utterly insufficient for 
Kate. There was a coarseness about it which 
grated upon her refinemenl at every tum. It 
stung her deeply that the rough provincialisms 
which were ever sounding in her ears should 
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be uttered by her own kinsfolk. There was 
DO bahn for her in an existence, the chief 
events of which were the buying and selling 
of bullocks and cart-horses. She knew very 
well that she ought to feel gratefid for the 
roof and food and raiment which were vouch- 
safed to her by this uncle, who had many 
stronger and closer claims upon him. But it 
was hard, impossible for the spoilt, fastidious, 
sensitive girl to steep herseif in the sweet 
quality. Her cousins were heavy-headed, 
light-hearted, robust young men and women, 
who one and all regarded her pityingly and 
kindly, but nevertheless made manifest that 
they feit she was not one of them. In the 
desert of her life she was not even blessed 
with the oasis of a room to herseif. The 
scrupulously clean Chamber, where she was 
expected to pass the hours from nine at night 
tili seven in the moming, was shared by her 
Cousin Fanny, a girl with so pronounced a love 
of Order that she ruthlessly swept away all 
Kate's little teilet delicacies of perfumed 
powders and fragrant waters whenever they 
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appeared to break the dead surface of dimity 
in which the table was draped. Miss Leth- 
bridge conld not even attempt to banish the 
memory of what had been by bur3ring her- 
self in her books in this retreat. " Candles 
must be out by ten in this house when there's 
no Company," had been one of the rules graven 
upon her on her adraission ; and in the moming 
Fanny went through an invigorating course of 
bed-making and general " tidying-up/' as she 
phrased it, that effectually nullified all liter- 
ary efforts on Kate's part. To read in the 
common living-room was beyond her; the 
family had a habit, that became terrible, of 
^^^ asking her puerile questions respecting the 
work in band, and of picking it up if she 
chanced to put it down, and otherwise weakly 
worrying all her interest away. They had a 
habit, too, of offering friendly but futile. sug- 
gestions regarding her treatment of herseif. 
Roy Fleming was but a name to them, but 
they had a gUmmer of the truth about him, 
and so advised Kate to "rouse herseif" and 
"eat meat" whenever she was not restless or 
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hungry. In fact, they were uncongenial to 
her; and, at last, there was such sorrowfiil 
earaestness in her pleading to be let " tiy to 
do something for herseif," that Mrs Leth- 
bridge gave an unwilling assent to a plan that 
seemed to her to be fraught with danger and 
difficulty. Kate recalled as much of the old 
school routine as she could, and when she 
eould remember no more, she decided on be- 
lieving herseif competent to undertake " the 
education and entire charge of two children, 
aged respectively nine and ten," and answered 
the advertisement quoted in a way that made 
the framer of it believe in her as well. 

" Now, mind, if you don't like it, that you 
come right away back here ! " her uncle said 
to her at parting. " I'm far from wishing to 
encourage idleness, but if your place is too 
hard for you, you're welcome to board and 
lodging here." 

"Thank you; if I find it too hard, I'll 
come back,'* Kate answered, making up her 
inind as she spoke, that no place would be 
*' too hard," if Coming back were the alter- 
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native. Then she took leave of her cousins, 
who delicately remarked that they " believed 
she expected to meet with a husband in Lon- 
don ; " and of her aunt, who judiciously sped 
the parting guest with a retrospective allusion 
to " what her poor dear father wonld feel if he 
could look out of his grave and see what she 
had come to." Then thus strengthened, she 
bent down to take leave of her mother, and 
between them there was nothing said. 

It was seven o'clock, on a diill,cold November 
night when the cab piilled up at the address 
which had been given in fall in the reply to her 
answer to the advertisement. She had to get 
out and ring at a garden door, and wait there 
shivering while a child scampered down from 
a house that seemed to be situated some dis- 
tance from the entrance, and after asking, 
" Oo are yer? " scampered back, giving forth 
the information as he went, that " it was the 
new governess — and her boxes." 

Presently, a woman-servant opened the door, 
an untidy woman, with a black cap on and a 
candle in her band, which went out just as she 
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was raising it to the new amval's face. " Come 
in, and be careful how you walk up the path, 
there's some of Master 'Arry's toys about/' 
she Said, graciously ; " and you bring in that 
trank, young man," she continued, addressing 
the cabman, " and here's your fare jfrom Euston 
Station, which Missus knows well, and you 
can pay her again, Miss Lethbridge." Then 
the servant, and the cabman, and the trank, 
and the govemess were all got through the 
garden in some dreamlike manner into the 
house and the presence of its mistress. 

A gas-light over the hall door showed Kate 
that the house was tall and wide — the garden 
wild and long, It was more like a moderate 
country than a moderate town house, she feit 
at once. Its size betokened something like 
wealth in its occupants, but an atraosphere of 
decay hung over it all, and contradicted the 
seeming size made. The painted canvas 
that covered the broad passage through 
which Miss Lethbridge was hurried into a 
glaringly-lighted room beyond, was worn 
and dirty. The walls were mildewed in 
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places — «there were no mats; it was all arid 
and unpleasant. 

It was even worse in the room into which 
she was ushered. A sort of high tea was go- 
ing on at an oblong table, covered with an un- 
appetizing green-baize cloth. At the head of 
the table, a fine well-fed woman sat, who rose 
as Kate entered, and introduced herseif rather 
cordially, as " Mrs Kennedy I am, and glad to 
see you, my dear." 

" Thank you, I'm very much obliged to 
you,'* Kiite replied, dreamily. Then she sat 
herseif down on a chair that a man rose and 
pushed at rather than offered her. Sat down 
in a dazed state, and looked upon the group. 

** Could it be that she should stay among 
these people, — ^be one of them, — accept them 
as her companions, — live their lives ? " These 
questions would ask themselves of her, as she 
stared at and could not speak to them. And 
they Said she was chilled with the cold, and 
offered her tea, and were kind. 

Kind I Yes, that woman who roUed about 
round her table in an ill-fitting, common, soiled 
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blue satinette, was oppressively kind after her 
fashion. "Go and take Miss Lethbridge's 
bonnet and cloak oflF, Missie," she said to her 
little girl; and presently fingers redolent of 
bread and butter were busy under Kate's chin, 
and an irrepressible loathing took possession 
of Miss Lethbridge, causing her to exclaim, 
" Please don't," in accents whose ringing 
sweetness saved the words from being offen- 
sive. 

" There ! now give Miss Lethbridge a cup 
of tea, and some toast,"the lady of the house 
continued, indifferent to the rebuff her daugh- 
ter had received. " 'Arry, go and shake hands 
with Miss Lethbridge. This is Mr Kennedy/* 
she added, with a sudden recognition of her 
husband, which ehcited a chuckle from that 
gentleman, and a spasmodie bend of an ill- 
brushed head towards Kate. 

They meant to be kind, she feit sure ofthat ,• 
so she roused herseif, and went to the table 
and sipped the strong tea, and nibbled the 
coarse bread and butter with which they plied 
her. " These are to be my pupils, then? " she 
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äsked, looking round at the two children, who 
were regarding her curiously. And when they 
grinned acquiescence, she tried a little formula 
that she thought might be correct. 

" I hope we shall be good friends ; do you 
think weshall?'* 

" They're lambs if led — but no dri\ring in 
this house," their mother answered for them, 
with judicious emphasis. " 'Arry has my spirit 
— A little drop more ? now do ? No ! Well, 
there, after that journey I should a-thought 
you'dhave liked your tea; — ^but, as I was saying, 
'Arry has my spirit, one that's never to be put 
upon. Oh! yes, Mr Kennedy can teil you that 
there have been them as has tried to put me 
down when we was not quite so well off perbaps 
as we are now — which is neither here nor there 
— haven't they, Kennedy ? " 

Thus appealed to, Mr Kennedy, a stout, 
flabby man, with unctuous eyes and. lips, 
nodded his head sententiously, and replied, 

" They got as good as they gave, in every 
way." 

" Jn every way," Mrs Kennedy assented. 
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getting up to ring the bell, and then retuming 
to her seat and her subject with an alacnty 
that proved the latter to be a favourite one. 
" As IVe always said, when we was not quite 
80 well off as we are now, — ^never mind, Ken- 
nedy, I dont grumble, though work I do as I 
frankly own I never thought to work when we 
kept Company ; but I can be the lady, domestic 
though I am ; law ! tumed my hand to any- 
thing, Miss Lethbridge, to anything ; — ^but all 
that's over." 

" I'm very glad — I mean it's very pleasant 
that it's all over," Kate said, carelessly, She 
could not constrain herseif to take an interest 
in Mrs Kennedy's spirit, and struggles, and 
equal facility for being " the lady " or " do- 
mestic." As she sat in that ill-appointed 
room, with a couple of unmannerly children 
fidgetting at the back of her chair, with a 
silent, stolid man on her right, and a stout 
garrulous woman on her left, — she was thinking 
grievously of the time that was so near and 
yet so far — the night when Roy Fleming had 
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held her to his heart and promised her many 
" more golden hours " than the one they were 
then enjoying. 

" And after that he left me," she groaned 
in her soul. " He remembered all my 
possible shortcomings, and set them in 
array against my positive love ; he let me 
send myself to earthly destruction. Worse 
women are ten thousand times happier. 
I've been more sinned against than sin- 
ning." 

They were like the dead to each other now. 
It was inevitable — she feit that it was inevit- 
able — ^that Roydon Fleming should pass away 
out of her reach, and become as unreal for the 
future as many another dream ni which she 
had indulged in her vain frivolous girlhood. 
Like the dead unto her ! This man whose heat, 
and heart, and force had but the other day 
been the elements of her life. 

She remembered a verse whose silky sweet- 
ness had sounded pleasantly in her ears in 
those bright, bygone hours. 
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" The World is filPd with foUy and sin, 

And love must cling where it can, I say ; 
For beauty is easy enough to win, 
But one isn't loved every day ; 
And I think in the lives of most women and men 
There's a moment when all would go smooth and 
even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven." 

They were sweet in sound, those silvery 
lines ; but Roy was more inexorable than the 
poet; he had aided her '*frail hand to the 
heart suicide " which she had committed. He 
had not been ready with that füll forgiveness 
which alone could have saved her from herseif* 
He had been craelly prompt in endorsing that 
verdict of " guilty" which her own lips had 
uttered. 

As the days went on, and she had more time 
to think — knowing that there was no change in 
störe for her, no immediate call for action, 
she sometimes nursed the thought that if Roy 
and she chanced upon each other, one of them 
would speak some vital truth, and all would 
be well again, She feit that to the man who 
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had lost everything, who had no gorgeous 
prospects, she could humble herseif to a degree 
which she never could have done to the heir 
of Heiston. It grew upon her that she could 
force him to feel that there had been füll expi- 
ation for any fault or foUy of hers, in that 
agony in which she had recognized her father's 
death as the result of it. So scarcely daring 
to hope this, but still faintly feeling it, she 
plodded on at the Kennedy 's, fading a little 
week by week out of all semblance of the 
bright, fierce, fickle creature who had held 
such brilliant cards in her'hands, and failed to 
count one by honour or tricks. 

When the winter had wom itself wearily 
away, and Kate Lethbridge had merged into 
the Kennedy family sufficiently to be made 
free of all the disagreeables that concerned it, 
Mrs Kennedy mooted the subject of a change 
to her/ " It's never my way to hold my head 
higher than I ought, Miss Lethbridge ; and I 
feel no shame, but quite the contrary, in say- 
ing to you, as has seen that I can be the lady 
though domestic, that a part of the house must 
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be let, or we go out of it, Mr Kennedy not 
having that rise in his salary which we expected 
when we took you." 

" Indeed ! " Kate replied. 

" Indeed ! and it is indeed, Miss Lethbridge. 
Mr Kennedy's position " (Mr Kennedy, it had 
ebbed out, was a junior partner in a thriving 
grocery establishment at Brompton) " is such 
as would have stopped me from letting my first 
floor and best second-floor bed-room if I could 
have done other ; but I couldn't have done 
other," Mrs Kennedy went on arguing seri- 
ously, with ill-concealed dissatisfaction at not 
finding another phrase than the one she had 
just used ready for the explanatory service on 
which she had entered. 

" You mean, then," Kate asked, " that you 
want me to leave ? or want my bed-room to 
let — which is it ? " 

" The best in the land couldn't complain of 
the Uttle room off the second landing," Mrs 
Kennedy exclaimed, hastily. 

" Certainly not, only Missie sleeps there." 

" And IVe long been thinking that it's not 
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right to leave the poor lamb alone so many 
hours, so I have had your things moved into 
her Toom," Mrs Kennedy proceeded, quickly ; 
" and if you U help me to set the rooms out 
with flowers and the like, I shall take it very 
kindly, Miss Lethbridge, for, as Kennedy säys, 
you have a pretty taste." 

But the flattery feil on stony ground. The 
hours — ^the long hours of the night — were too 
dear to Kate to be Ughtly given up. They 
were all she had now that she could conscien- 
tiously call her own. In them, she was at 
least left to herseif — ^free to laraent and regret, 
and pray for strength to be given her to do 
better things than she ever had done. She 
could not share that blest retreat ! she could 
not drag those hours down to the level of the 
rest of her life, by sharing it and them with 
Missie. What she had undertaken to do for 
Miss Kennedy she did religiously. She su- 
perintended Missie's education, and revised 
Missie's manners by day, but she could not 
bring herseif to keep watch and ward over 
Missie's slumbers by night. 
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" I'U set your rooms off as nicely as possible 
when any one is Coming to look at them, but 
I can't give up my room — or, at least, a 
room to myself, Mrs Kennedy," Kate replied, 
stoutly. 

" Well, I'm that fond of children, that I 
should have been pleased if I had been you,'* 
Mrs Kennedy answered, wonderingly. And 
then Kate told her, that until there was some 
incontestable teason for A liking B's child, 
she must decline the honour nearly thrust 
upon her ; and the question was settled by Miss 
Kennedy being banished to some still more 
sequestered nook, and the room on the second 
landing being given up solely to Kate. 

From this date there was but little calm in 
the house. The garden door was always 
opening to admit people who came to ask the 
rent, and admire the " nice large garden so 
near London, and yet so quiet," and to battle 
over the coals and waiting which Mrs Ken- 
nedy meant to mete out to them. "I de- 
clare," Mrs Kennedy would say when they all 
sat down to the toast and Bohea festival at 
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seven in theevening, "the way they prod at 
the carpets and punch the sofa is enough to 
wear off the nap ; the rooms will be cheapened 
by a pound a week before they're let, to say 
nothing of my green silk being gone in trailing 
about after them. I'm sure I should hail the 
sight of a gentleman coming to look at them, 
for I See plainly that any lady as wouldn't be 
fanciful would be no great shakes, — and one 
might better have the last, I'm thinking," 
Mrs Kennedy added, with a sudden surrender 
of her theoretical virtue, which was due to 
intense fatigue. 

At last, one day Kate returned from a walk 
with her two charges, and found their mother 
radiant. The rooms were let to two ladies, 
a widow and her sister — quiet ladies, who 
would give little trouble, and see no society. 
They were coming in at once, that very same 
evening, as the eider lady, the widow^ was out 
of health, and required rest. " Would Miss 
Lethbridge make the rooms as pretty as she 
could, with such flowers as there were in the 
garden ? " Miss Lethbridge would with plea- 
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sure ; the arranging of green leaves and flowers 
was the sole pretty thing left in her life. She 
spent at least a couple of hours in decking out 
the two bed-rooms and the drawing anddressing 
rooms, with ivy and with all the spring blooms 
she could lay her hands upon. She banked 
up masses of sombre green, and relieved it with 
the glories of the rannnculus and the imperial 
iris. She starred the tables with little clumps 
of moss, studded with yellow and white Jon- 
quils. She massed violets together in nooks, 
whence their fragrance issued as a surprise. 
She made fairybowers, in fact,of four common- 
place rooms; and as her old taste struggled up 
and gained strength in feeding on itself, she 
feit almost happy. It pleased her to think 
that through her efforts, two women, — one of 
whom was out of health she knew, t)oth of 
whom might be out of heart, — ^should get a 
pleasant impression of a habitation that might 
be theirs for some time to come. Mrs Ken- 
nedy, who came in to give her last touch to the 
drawing-room after her own fashion, was loud 
in her encomiums on the magical e£Pect Miss 
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Lethbridge had created out of so little. 
" There's the card of the gentleman who came 
about the rooms for them, and there's their cab 
stopped at the door, and Mary not dressed 
yet/' Mrs Kennedy cried, rushing from the 
room to aid in receiving her lodgers. As Kate 
foUowed more calmly, she raised the card care- 
lessly, and read the name of 

"Mr Roydon Fleming." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A LAST APPEAL ! 

" I knew the star must set, 

I knew the rose must fade, 
And if I never can forget, 

I never will upbraid. 
I would not have you aught but glad, 

Where'er my lot is cast, 
And if my sad words make you sad, 

Theyare the last!" 

When Kate Lethbridge read the name of 
Roydon Fleming on that card, she realized at 
once that the two ladies who were Coming to 
lodge in the house were Mrs Darrock and 
Miss Fleming. Her next thought was, that 
she had better get away, even back to the old. 
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Homestead, rather than stay and risk a meeting 
with them. But her heart forbade her acting 
011 this Impulse; the meeting with Roydon, 
for which she had prayed long and ardently, 
might soon be granted her, if only she had the 
courage to stay and be seen by his- cousins, in 
a subordinate position. 

She would neither intrude upon nor shnn 
their notice. In the order of things, her 
com'se would be quite apart from theirs, though 
they lived under the same roof ; but if chance 
brought a meeting about, she would leave it 
entirely to theni to dictate the terms they were 
to be upon henceforth, and abide by them. 
It would rest with them, when once they knew» 
that she was resident in the house, to bring 
her in contact with, or keep her quite aloof 
from, Roydon. Her heart throbbed high with 
the hope that they would take the better part, 
and, like the four-leaved shamrock, reunite 
" hearts that had been long estranged." 

It so happened that cold easterly winds, 
varied occasionally by heavy showers of rain, 
rendered the garden inaccessible for a fortnight, 
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at least, after the advent of the new lodgers, 
and they had no points of meeting with Kate 
in the house. Therefore they remained un- 
conscious of her vicinity, as Mrs Kennedy 
invariably made mention of her as "the 
teacher" when she got an opportunity of 
saying a few words to the reserved ladies, who 
Said so Uttle in reply to her, that even her 
volubiUty waxed faint. 

It was more than a fortnight, too, before 
Roy paid them a visit. " I nieant to be with 
you every evening," he told them when he 
came at last, one bright, warm aft;ernoon,"but I 
have been bored and busy, so I stayed away." 
m " Are you neither now, then ? " Greorgie 
asked. 

" Well, not so much either, thank you ; it's 
been about ' Called to Account ' " (the title of 
his novel). " They're translating it to run in the 
'Revm des deux Mondes' Good thing, isn't it?" 

"A good thing for you, but bad for the 
Revue, I should say," Mrs Darrock answered 
calmly, and Roy asked quickly, 

"Why so?'' 
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" It's a precipitous decline from George 
Sand to you ; now, you know that it is, Roy. 
Don't try to look as if I were saying some- 
thing unjustly wounding. You'U write bet- 
ter books by-and-by, with less of yourself in 
them." 

Up in her own room contemporaneously 
with this conversation, Kate Lethbridge was 
sitting by the open window, reading the work 
they were discussing below. Reading it with 
an interest that was pointed by her knowledge 
of the causes which had conduced to the com- 
pilation of a great portion of it. It was no 
drawback to its merit in her estimation that 
there was a great deal of its author in " Called 
to Aceount." Her heart swelled once more 
with happiness, as she read on and reflected 
that though everything eise had been reft 
from her, this remained — " she " was the 
motive power of the novel — she was em- 
balmed there, mentioned unmistakably — she 
would live in his pages, even if she should die 
without seeing Roydon again. 

Presently she heard the French window of 
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the drawing-room open, then steps sounded 
on the gravel, and voices rose on the air, as a 
gentleman and two ladies sauntered slowly 
across to the lawn. He turned and gave a 
careless glance over the whole front of the 
house, and then Kate cowered and shuddered, 
and recognized Roy Fleming. The book feil 
from her hand to the floor, and she almost 
eried out his name. But he neither saw nor 
heard her, so, unobserved herseif, she sat and 
looked at them. 

It startled her to see him so little altered. 
He was a shade graver, perhaps, but he looked 
well, and young, and strong, as on the day 
she saw him first. He was so completely the 
same ! while she was a new creature. * 

Miss Fleming began gathering flowers, and 
Kate heard her telling him how " beautifully 
the rooms were decorated the night they came 
there." " Mrs Kennedy told us her govemess 
arranged them," Georgie added ; " we haven't 
Seen her yet, but she has replenished the 
vases several times." 

" By way of insinuating herseif into your 
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favour, and gradually getting to know you," 
Roy replied. " Don't fall into the floral trap, 
or Coming here will become a bore." 

His voice was the same — the smile that 
accompanied the words spread over his face 
like a sun-burst. Both had always been sweeter 
to her than any other, they recalled the old 
days so vividly ; and they were designed to de- 
ride, or, at least, to depreciate her now ! She 
could not let him go on in unconsciousness of 
her presence, she feit for one minute. Then 
she thought better of it, and watched and 
waited again. 

The beauty of Miss Fleming had never been 
so apparent to Kate before. She feit that 
Roy must admire his cousin, must be charmed 
with her loveliness and grace, and the happi- 
ness of her fair face. He did not foUow her 
about, though, as she made the round of the 
flower-beds, but stood talking to Mrs Darrock. 
There was something in that — a grain of com- 
fort — he did not foUow Georgie about ! 

Kate hungered for some fresh sign of in- 
difference to the blonde beauty. She feit as 
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if her brain would burst when they tired of 
the garden, and went in, and she should know 
they were together, and not see what they 
were doing, or hear what they were saying. 
Horribly hard as it was to have him in sight 
in this way, it woiild be worse when he went 
in. She put her head through the window, 
and almost said "Roy." Then, again, she 
thought better of it, and crouched down out 
of sight. 

They did go in at last to dinner, and 
she could still hear them laughing and talk- 
ing — and she loved him so, and was so un- 
happy. 

After this she frequently saw him in the 
garden with his cousins. As the summer ad- 
vanced, they would take chairs out ; and he 
would smoke, and Georgie would sing to him. 
Miss Fleming sang Neapolitan airs to the 
guitar, tili Kate hated her, and it, and its 
broad blue ribbon. 

Gradually a change crept over the gather- 
ings, a change that was piteously patent to 
the weary watcher at the window. The guitar 
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freqiiently ceased to sound when the raoon 
rose, and Georgie and Roy would stroU about 
across the lawn and round the farther paths, 
while Mrs Darrock would remain sitting down. 
'* He'll love her soon better than he ever loved 
me, for she has blue eyes and beauty," Kate 
thought bitterly, bending down under the 
prospect for a time. But at last she resolved 
to make one struggle. She would see him 
and speak to him as of old; she would pit 
herseif agaiust the brilliant Miss Fleming. 

She needed some preparation for the con- 
test, for the something that had been better 
than beaüty had almost died out. She looked 
older by many years than her blooming blue- 
eyed rival. The life she led now was a cruelly 
hard change frora the one of ease, independ- 
ence, and out-door activity that had been hers 
so long. Her graceful figure would always 
be graceful ; but she was too thin, and her 
mourning was shabby, and her cheeks were 
too pale to carry off the black. But when 
she came to her decision she resolved to alter 
all this ; she would be young and attractive, 
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brilliant and " taking " as of old, for the love 
of Roydon Fleming. 

Miss Lethbridge had no faith in the wan 
and attenuated face and form touching the 
heart of man, however vulnerable she might 
have reason to believe him in that organ. So 
she encouraged an appetite, and had a new 
dress. " A few rides would take off a few 
years from me/' she thought, as she tried on 
her riding-hat one night; "but there would 
be something incongruous in an employee of 
Mrs Kennedy's getting on a horse, I suppose 
— but I'U walk." 

Accordingly she did walk for the sake of 
fresh air, but as Walking did not commend 
itself to her regard, it did not work the 
miracle of " cutting off the few years " she 
had anticipated. Still she went on training 
for the last round with Georgie, and the ex- 
citement made her look nearly her old seif 
again. 

It was the finest part she ever had to play 
in the drama of life, and she determined to 
throw her whole heart into it. So much de- 
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pended on her being successful, that she spared 
none of the means she knew for the furtherance 
of her end. If she thought one attitude more 
appealing, more deprecating, more touching 
than another, she resolved to strike it. If one 
tone of her voice seemed more thriUing, she 
cultivated it for the conquering of Roydon. 
Her nights were spent in rehearsing the scene, 
or rather her part in it, that might ensue. At 
last she glowed with some of the old fire of 
anticipated triumph, and only waited for an 
opportunity. 

July was nearly over, and Mrs Kennedy and 
Mary, her hand-maiden, had heard rumours of 
the ladies leaving them soon for the sea-side. 
Kate grew wildly impatient and anxious. If 
Roydon did not see her before they left, the 
" moonlight, deep and tender," on the oeean, 
with Georgie in a yachting dress by his side, 
would surely do for him, and for Kate's 
earthly happiness. But how to eflfect a meet- 
ing with him ? 

Fate aided her. Georgie Fleming heai'd Miss 
Lethbridge's name pronounced by Missie one 
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morning, and on inquiring, found that ' the 
teacher' was none other than her old acquaint- 
ance, Roydon's old love. Then a civil war 
broke out in Georgiens breast between love. and 
honour. Miss Fleming was not a votary of 
that convenient creed which declares all to be 
fair in love. Honour carried the day, and she 
gave her mind to the best means of bringing 
Roy and Kate together again. 

" Shall we ask her to dinner, Gern ? " 
" As you please," Mrs Darrock replied. 
The widow was indifferent about most things 
now, save the glory that hung like a halo over 
Maurice Byrne. The report of his failure had 
been a false one — he returned to England ill, 
but successful. 

It did please Georgie to ask Kate to dinner. 
She wrote to Miss Lethbridge first, and then 
went to the school-room to see her, and kissed 
her, and called her "dear Kate." It was 
arranged that Kate should spend the same 
evening with them, and no mention was made 
of Roy. " Would you have let us go away with- 
out making a sign, Kate?" Georgie asked; and 
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Kate answered, " No, I don't think I could 
have let you go away — but it would have been 
very hard to make it/' 

It was hard also to keep up the pretence of 
eating at dinner, — hard to talk about Thurs- 
ford and avoid mentioning Roy, — hard to feel 
the conversation nearing him, and veering 
away from him, and at last touching him. 
Georgie was the pilot. 

"Roydon will be here to-night, I hope, 
Kate," she said suddenly ; " sing some of your 
old songs to him, will you ? " 

" If you like," Kate replied. So the two girls 
began practising soon after dinner, and Mrs 
Darrock took a book out into the garden. 

They had no other light than that the moon 
gave, when about nine Kate shook all over at 
the sound of the bell. He was Coming. She 
should See him at last, through Georgiens 
agency — ^through Georgie ! who was her rival. 
Kate looked up at Miss Fleming, as the latter 
stood by ready to tum over the leaves of a song 
which Kate häd just placed on the piano. 

Then he came in, and they shook hands. 
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That sentence contains all that there is to 
be Said about the meeting that was so unex- 
pected to Roy. They shook hands, and he 
Said, ''it was a warm night/' and Kate sug- 
gested, " biit not too warm for the season." 
Meanwhile Georgie stood by, twisting a piece 
of music up into a tight roll much to its detri- 
ment, and wondering whether the kindness to 
them was of a nature to out-weigh the unkind- 
ness she had done to herseif in the scales of 
compensation. 

" But you were singing ! " Roy said pre- 
sently ; " pray don't let me interrupt you." 

"Yes, go on, Kate; this one of Claribers, 
please." Georgie put the song down before 
Kate as she spoke, and Miss Lethbridge com- 
menced at once, without thinking of the bearing 
the words had on her own case : 

" We sat by the river, you and I, 

In that sweet summer time long ago ; 
So softly the water glided by, 

Making music in its tranquil flow. 

We threw two leaflets, you and I, 
To the river as it glided on ; 
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And one was rent, and left to die, 

And the other floated forward all alone. 

And ob, we were sadden'd, you and I, 
For we feit that our youth's golden dream 

Might fade, and our lives be sever'd soon, 

As tbe two leaves were parted on tbe stream." 

So far she sang audibly and boldly, fraught 

with a sense of the absurdity there would be 

in her breaking down while Roy remained 

calmly interested. But as she played the few 

bars between the verses, she stole a look at 

hira, and the remembrance of that day when 

they had " sat by the river in that sweet sum- 

mer time long ago," and he had told her how 

he loved her, came over her vividly. She 

made one effort to sing the second verse, but 

the first line, " 'Tis years since we parted, you 

and I," was enough for her. She got up, knock- 

ing down the music-stool as she rose; and then 

she saw that Georgie had followed her sister, 

and that they were alone. The opportunity 

she had prayed for, had come — and she forgot 

every bit of the "business" she had taught 

herseif now that the curtain had really risen 

on the act. 
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For a few moments she stood still, hoping 
that the sudden cessation of the song would 
make him tum and speak to her. But he 
remained quiet, with his face towards the 
glass. Then at last she walked up to him 
and spoke, 

" Have I done wrong in meeting you, 
Roy?" 

" Not at all — how can it be wrong ? " he 
replied, gently turning towards her. " I am 
surprised at seeing you, and the surprise makes 
me behave like an awkward boy, I fear." 

" Only surprised ? " 

She asked it with passionate emphasis, 
clasping her thin small hands tightly together, 
letting her Ups work nervously in her excite- 
ment. " Only surprised !" could it be possible 
that he was only this and nothing more ? He 
read all her meaning in those two words. She 
was playing with him and herseif and love still, 
he fancied. She was feigning this emotional 
relapse into regard for him, the flirt ! She had 
" used him as a blind," and he never would 
*' love her more." 
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" Only surprised, happily for myself/' he 
answered. 

She had made so sure of a speedy surrender 
on his part, if she only appealed pathetically 
enough. His manner staggered her; wounded, 
outraged, baffled love she had been prepared 
to meet, and heal and reward, but there was 
no love left for her in his heart. Even while 
she was thinking this he went on, 

" It is for my happiness that it is so, and 
you are good-natured enough to be glad of 
that, I fancy . It's no use dragging up the past 
and recriminating now. Heaven knows I 
would give a good deal to see you happy — but 
when you banished me you put it out of my 
power ever to make you so. Seeing me again 
makes you seem to like me ; but I know what 
your liking is worth. I leamt the lesson 
pretty sharply." 

She put up her band to stop him. Her 
heart was aching so horribly with the hardly- 
pressed home-truth. He would never love 
her again, never be more to her than another, 
— never take her in his arms, or let her touch 
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his band with her lips ! She was crushed — 
sick with the sorrow that can never be worded 
— mad with the pain for which there is no 
eure. Still it seemed to her that it would be 
well to say something. Her soul was dying, 
but it should die game. 

" Have I to congratulate you on " 

" I am not engaged to Georgie yet" — he 
interrapted her hastily, and then he went 
nearer and took her band, as he added, " but 
it will come to that. I shall always care for 
you, Kate, and be anxious for your welfare. 
We made a bitter mistake, and we have both 
suffered for it ; but it's over now." 

" Yes, it's over now. Let us go to them in 
the garden." 

" But we are friends?" He could not help 
it. All love for her had lapsed from him, and 
his heart belonged to Georgie now; but 
still he could not help eagerly detaining the 
girl he was abjuring. 

" Oh ! yes, I suppose so," she answered 
absently ; " it matters very little what we are 
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called, or what we call ourselves ; it's over 
now." 

" Which is not all my fault, Kate ; teil me 
so ? Don't let me leave you thinking me a 
blackguard. It was your own doing." 

The veins in her head seemed to be burst- 
ing. All the physical agony she was enduring 
for this " cruel love whose end was scorn" 
was new to her, she had never rehearsed that. 

" No, no, don't say or think I think hard 
things of you. Don't try to throw a halo of 
romance over it, either ; it's over now." 

Then they went out to the garden, — he rather 
thankful that this girl, who was all nerves and 
passion, was not going to be his wife ; — " and 
she ? hopeful of nothing ! save that the '' fever 
called living" would soon wear itself away. 
She was played out, and she knew it. 

A few months after this, Mrs Lethbridge 
read in the first column of the TimeSy on " the 
7th instant, the wife of Adolphus Fleming, 
Esq., of Heiston, of a daughter." A few days 
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after a letter reached her from Kate, wbo, 
amongst other things, said, " Mrs Darrock, 
who has remained here tili now, left to-day. 
Her father is dead — of disappointment, I be- 
lieve, — and Roydon has Heiston, and is to be 
married to Miss Fleming shortly. There is to 
be a double wedding, Mrs Darrock and Mr 
Byrne are the other couple. As I dislike 
getting my own letters back in the form of 
rcmark on their contents, refrain from com- 
menting on these and other scraps I have 
given you. I think I must come back to the 
Homestead. I feel a little wom/' 
So we take leave of Kate Lethbridge. 



THE END. 
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